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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  cross- 
cultural  interactions  of  Chinese  Americans  as  portrayed  in 
realistic  fiction  published  in  the  United  States  from  1967 
through  1991  for  children  ages  8  through  12.     Nine  questions 
were  addressed  concerning  (a)  the  frequency  of  cross- 
cultural  interactions,   (b)  demographic  information  for  the 
Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  characters  portrayed,  (c) 
basic  information  (e.g.,  settings  and  topics)  related  to  the 
characters  and  their  interactions  (d)  guiding  principles, 
attitudes,  and  behaviors  of  the  Chinese  Americans  and 
problems  they  encountered  in  their  interactions  within  their 
own  culture  and  interactions  with  other  ethnic  characters, 
(e)  guiding  principles,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  of  other 
ethnic  characters  and  problems  they  encountered  in  their 
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interactions  with  Chinese  Americans,  and  (f)  incidence  of 
real  versus  stereotypical  behaviors  portrayed. 

Content  analysis  was  the  research  method  used.    Each  of 
the  sixteen  books  was  divided  into  episodes  in  which 
interactions  among  Chinese  Americans  or  interactions  between 
Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  characters  took  place. 
Using  information  about  Chinese  Americans  collected  from 
related  literature,  the  researcher  developed  coding  sheets 
which  she  used  to  record  the  demographic  and  other  basic 
information  for  each  character  and  a  description  of  his/her 
role  in  each  interaction  as  presented  in  an  episode.     As  a 
result,  the  frequency,  nature,  and  characteristics  of  the 
cross-cultural  interactions  and  the  characters  involved  were 
specified.     Also,  any  changes  in  the  quality  (e.g., 
favorable  or  unfavorable)  of  the  cross-cultural  interactions 
throughout  the  storylines  were  evaluated. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  indicated  that  the  books 
analyzed  adhere  to  an  integration  philosophy  with  respect  to 
how  Chinese  Americans  can  fit  into  American  society.  In 
addition,  the  cross-cultural  interactions  depicted  show 
positive  influences  on  the  feelings  and  understandings  for 
both  Chinese-American  characters  and  characters  from  other 
ethnic  groups.     However,  this  analysis  also  indicated  that 
racial  and  cultural  traits  are  still  obstacles  for  Chinese 
Americans  in  the  process  of  integration.     The  portrayal  of 
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Chinese  Americans  reflected  both  a  realistic  and  a 
stereotypic  picture,  taking  into  account  the  history  of 
their  immigration  to  America.     While  not  all  of  the 
stereotypes  were  negative,  their" bverpresentation  might 
convey  inaccurate  messages  about  Chinese  Americans^ 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


"Look,  Mom,  how  do  I  know  what  this  kid  is  like? 
He  might  not  fit  in  with  the  gang.     He  may  be  some  kind 
of  drip  no  one  can  stand." 

"And  he  may  be  very  nice,"  Mrs.  Selby  said. 

"But  he's  Chinese,"  Cloud  protested.     "He  won't 
enjoy  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs."     rThe  Year  of  the  Jeep. 
Robertson,  1968,  p.  64) 

Minority  Americans  have  suffered  long  from  the 
pressures  of  assimilation  and  acculturation  to  the  large 
society,  as  well  as  from  intraracial  confrontations  among 
themselves  (Berry,  1988;  Furnham,  1987;  McGuire  fie  McDermott, 
1987) .     American  citizens  of  Chinese  descent,  by  virtue  of 
their  biological,  social,  cultural,  and  other  ethnic 
characteristics,  historically  and  formally  have  been 
excluded  from  the  mainstream  of  the  dominant  culture  in  the 
United  States  (Cast,  1967) . 

Although  the  struggle  of  minority  groups  for  attention, 
equality,  and  identity  has  continued  over  the  years,  many 
Chinese  Americans  have  won  wealth  and  respect  by  dint  of 
their  own  hard  work  (U.S.  News  fi^  World  Report.  December  26, 
1966) .     High  levels  of  education  and  low  official  rates  of 
mental  illness  and  juvenile  delinquency  have  characterized 
Chinese  Americans  in  the  United  States.     In  fact,  Chinese 
Americans  have  been  labeled  as  members  of  a  model  minority 
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(Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Television,  60  Minutes  Program 
[CBS],  1987). 

With  the  substantial  changes  in  immigration  laws,  the 
Chinese  American  has  become  the  largest  subgroup  of  the 
third  largest  minority — Asian — in  the  U.S.  since  1980 
(Gardner,  Robey,  &  Smith,  1985) .     The  emerging  trend  in  the 
population  structure  of  this  country — the  "browning"  of 
America  (the  increasing  population  of  non-white  people) — has 
been  widely  recognized  (Henry,   1990) ,  and  the  experiences  of 
Chinese  Americans  in  this  nation  have  aroused  research 
interests  from  different  perspectives. 

Even  though  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the 
experiences  and  problems  of  the  Chinese  American,  there 
continues  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding  of  this  group.  Most 
of  the  time,  Chinese  Americans  are  still  an  invisible  minor- 
ity, and  their  contributions  to  the  United  States  are  still 
distorted  and  their  images  in  mass  media  frequently 
stereotyped  (Liyama  &  Kitano,  1982;  Wu,  1982).     Books  of 
fiction  that  portray  Chinese  Americans,  for  both  adults  and 
children,  remain  few.     According  to  the  research  by  Chew 
(1987),  Morgan  (1974),  and  Wu  (1982),  the  Chinese  American 
in  published  fiction  often  is  depicted  as  a  quiet,  obedient 
laundry  man,  and  illustrations  and/or  detailed  descriptions 
of  pig  tails,  slant  eyes,  and  Chinatown  seem  to  be 
everlasting.     These  researchers  discussed  the  themes  and 
characters  of  each  book  they  analyzed,  giving 
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generalizations  about  the  Chinese  culture  from  their 
findings.     None  of  them,  however,  examined  the  image  of  the 
Chinese  American  from  within  their  own  and  other  ethnic 
characters'  perspectives  included  in  children's  books. 
Since  dynamic  interactions  among  multicultural  groups  are 
mutual,  a  study  of  the  interactions  among  Chinese  Americans 
and  other  ethnic  groups  portrayed  in  children's  literature 
would  provide  a  more  realistic  and  reflective  picture  about 
the  experiences  and  problems  this  minority  group  has  had  in 
the  U.S. 

The  Purpose  of  the  study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  cross- 
cultural  interaction  patterns  of  Chinese  Americans  portrayed 
in  selected  realistic  fiction  written  for  children  in  the  8- 
through  12 -year-age  range  and  published  in  the  United  States 
from  1967  to  1991.  Specifically,  the  research  was  guided  by 
the  following  questions: 

1.  What  was  the  frequency  of  interactions  among 
Chinese  Americans  and  interactions  between  Chinese  Americans 
and  other  ethnic  groups? 

2.  What  were  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
Chinese  Americans  who  participated  in  the  interactions 
within  their  own  cultural  group  presented  in  the  fiction 
books? 
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3.  What  was  the  basic  information  (settings,  topics, 
the  quality  of  experiences,  and  so  on)  related  to  the  nature 
of  the  interactions  among  Chinese  Americans? 

4.  What  were  the  guiding  principles,  attitudes, 
behaviors,  and  problems  of  Chinese  Americans  within  their 
own  cultural  group? 

5.  What  were  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  characters  in  the 
interactions? 

6.  What  was  the  basic  information  (settings,  topics, 
the  quality  of  experiences,  and  so  on)  related  to  the  nature 
of  the  interactions  between  Chinese-American  characters  and 
other  ethnic  characters? 

7.  What  were  the  guiding  principles,  attitudes, 
behaviors,  and  problems  of  Chinese  Americans  toward  other 
ethnic  groups? 

8.  What  were  the  guiding  principles,  attitudes, 
behaviors,  and  problems  of  other  ethnic  characters  toward 
Chinese  Americans  described  in  these  stories? 

9.  To  what  extent  did  the  cross-cultural  relations 
portrayed  in  these  fiction  stories  reflect  reality  as 
described  in  a  review  of  the  literature  of  Chinese 
Americans '  experiences  in  the  United  States?    To  what  extent 
did  the  portrayals  of  cross-cultural  interactions  of  Chinese 
Americans  in  children's  realistic  fiction  reflect  racial  or 
cultural  stereotypes? 
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Rationale  for  the  Study 

The  Need  for  Understanding  Minority  Cultures 

Since  its  founding,  the  United  States  has  been  an 
ethnically  and  culturally  diverse  country.     As  the  United 
States  expanded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  wars  and  conquests  and  as  immigrants  have  flocked 
from  distant  lands  to  realize  the  American  dream,  the  ethnic 
texture  of  this  nation  has  continued  to  deepen  (Banks, 
1986) .     America  has  become  "a  microcosm  of  the  world" 
(Henry,  1990,  p.  29). 

The  trend  of  the  "browning  of  America" — the  increasing 
population  of  nonwhite  people  in  the  United  States.  (Henry, 
1990,  p.  29) — offers  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
capitalizing  anew  on  the  merits  of  people  from  many  lands. 
Among  nonwhite  groups,  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  has 
become  the  fastest  growing  minority  in  American  society 
during  the  past  decade.     Based  on  the  1985  census  (Gardner, 
Robey,  &  Smith,  1985,  p.  3),  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 
population  was  5.1  million,  about  2.1  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  population.     Compared  with  the  1980  census  (3.5 
million),  the  figure  represented  a  gain  of  48.5  percent  in 
five  years  (Gould,   1988) .     With  the  changes  in  immigration 
laws,  Bouvier  and  Gardner  (1986)  predicted  that  by  the  year 
2080,  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  would  constitute  about  12 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population,  compared  with  14.7 
percent  for  black  people  and  23  percent  for  Hispanics.  In 
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the  future,  most  people  living  in  the  United  States,  whether 
from  majority  or  minority  ethnic  groups,  will  have  more 
opportunities  to  interact  with  cultures  other  than  their 
own. 

The  ethnic  diversity  of  the  demography  among  students 
in  this  country  accelerates  the  need  for  multicultural 
learning.     In  New  York  State,  some  40%  of  elementary-  and 
secondary-school  children  belong  to  an  ethnic  minority,  and 
in  California  white  pupils  already  are  a  minority. 
Hispanics  account  for  31.4%  of  public  school  enrollment, 
blacks  add  8.9%,  and  Asians  and  other  ethnics  amount  to  11% 
for  a  nonwhite  total  of  51.3%  (Henry,   1990,  p.  28-29). 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (Ogleand 
&  Alsalam,  1990) ,  enrollments  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  from  1976  to  1986  by  race  and  ethnicity 
were  as  follows  (p.  62) : 


Table  1 

The  Enrollments  in  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
in  1976  and  in  1986  bv  Race  and  Ethnicity 


Race/ 
ethnicity 

1976 

1986 

Percent 
change 

Nvimber  in 

thousands 

Total 

43,714 

41,156 

-  5.9 

White,  non-Hispanic 

33,229 

28,956 

-12.9 

Total  minority 

10,485 

12,200 

16.4 

Black,  non-Hispanic 

6,774 

6,  622 

-  2.2 

Hispanic 

2,807 

4,064 

44.7 

Asian/Pacific 

535 

1,158 

116.4 

Islander 

American  Indian/ 

368 

356 

-  3.3 

Alaskan  Native 
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These  figures  reveal  the  fact  that  the  approximate  rate  of 
majority  versus  minority  students  in  public  schools  is 
2.3:1,  compared  with  the  approximate  rate  3.1:1  ten  years 
ago,  which  means  that  the  discrepancy  of  population  between 
majority  and  minority  students  has  become  smaller  in  1986. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  cultures  and  values 
of  peoples  of  color  often  are  devalued  and  subordinated  by 
the  white  population  (Henry,   1990).     After  three  decades  of 
concern  for  civil  and  human  rights,  as  a  result  of  vigorous 
minority  action,  many  legal  protections  for  minorities  have 
been  set  up  (Molnar,  1989) ,  but  few  real  changes  have  taken 
place.     Physical  attacks  on  minorities,  racial  clashes  in 
schools,  school  or  class  segregation,  and  widespread 
stereotypes  with  racial  overtones  are  behaviors  that 
continue  to  prevail  in  American  society  (Banks,  1986; 
Molnar,  1989). 

The  increasing  population  of  different  ethnic  origins 
has  intensified  the  seriousness  of  interracial  problems. 
Recent  incidents  in  Water  Valley,  Mississippi  (whites  vs. 
blacks);  Falls  Church  High  School,  Virginia  (whites  vs. 
Asians) ;  and  Los  Angeles,  California  (Japanese-Americans  vs. 
Korean-Americans)   show  that  ethnic  tensions  are  widespread 
and  have  crossed  ethnic  lines  (Stover,  1990;  Suransky  & 
Ulaby,  1990) .     Stover  (1990)  also  reported  a  study  of 
incidents  of  bigotry  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  schools.  The 
incidents  in  the  study  ranged  from  verbal  racial  slurs  to 
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physical  assault  and  occurred  in  37%  of  the  956  schools 
responding.     A  disproportionate  share  of  the  incidents  was 
directed  at  blacks,  who  made  up  13.8%    of  the  1988-1989 
enrollment  and  were  victims  of  29%  of  all  incidents.  Next 
came  Hispanics,  who  made  up  46.7%  of  the  enrollment  and 
accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  victims.     Whites  made  up 
28.9%  of  the  school  population  and  accounted  for  only  15.8% 
of  the  victims.  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders,  who  made  up 
8.6%  of  enrollment,  were  victims  of  14.5%  of  the  incidents. 
British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  in  her  now-famous 
address  has  claimed  that  "Small  minorities  can  be  absorbed; 
they  can  be  assets  to  the  majority  community.     But  once  a 
minority  in  a  neighborhood  gets  very  large,  people  do  feel 
swamped"  (Gumbert,  1983,  p.  9).     The  need  for  harmonious 
relations  among  ethnic  groups  through  multicultural  learning 
is  urgent. 

The  Need  for  Global  Learning 

The  flow  of  immigrants  into  the  U.S.  also  arouses  a 
widespread  awareness  of  the  necessity  to  learn  about 
different  cultures  in  the  world,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
basic  characteristics  of  these  immigrants  are  rooted  in 
their  home  countries.     According  to  Anderson  (1991) ,  the 
economic,  political,  demographic,  and  cultural  forces  within 
the  country  and  the  changes  of  the  social  structure  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  accelerating  growth  of  global 
interdependence,  the  erosion  of  western  dominance,  and  the 


decline  of  American  hegemony  from  outside  of  the  country 
have  made  America  more  globalized.     People  are  faced  with 
the  massive  and  ongoing  problem  of  adapting  to  circumstamces 
in  which  their  values  cannot  be  considered  absolutes  (p.  13- 
34). 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  recent  trend  in  cultural 
diversity  was  explored  by  Lynch  (1989) .     He  found  five  major 
factors  responsible  for  the  international  phenomenon  of 
cultural  diversity  after  the  Second  World  War.     They  were: 

1.  The  economic  expansion  of  western  societies  at  the 
end  of  the  war  created  a  demand  for  a  large 
additional  labor  force  and  was  brought  together  by 
mass  migration.     Consequently,  social  policies  were 
proposed  to  cope  with  the  greater  cultural 
diversity. 

2.  Improved  communications  and  international 
transportation  systems . 

3.  Growing  concern  for  human  rights,  as  a  result  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  war,  and  the  establishment  of 
new  international  organizations  dedicated  to  peace, 
conflict  resolution,  and  human  rights. 

4.  The  resultant  ethnic  revitalization  movements 
responded  to  the  disparity  between  the  declared 
values  and  those  operative  in  society. 

5.  Major  new  independent  nations  emerged,  with  in- 
built safeguards  to  take  account  of  cultural 
diversity,  for  example,  Lebanon  and  India,  etc. 
(p.  5) 

Because  of  the  close  interrelationship  of  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  dimensions  among  nations,  it  is 
necessary  for  people  in  the  world  to  build  a  healthy 
national  identity  on  the  basis  of  a  healthy  personal  and 
community  identity  (Banks,  1987)  and  to  learn  to  live  with 
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those  around  them  whose  views  are  different  from  their  own 

(Tonkin  &  Edwards,  1981) .     As  one  British  document  stated. 

Our  society  is  a  multicultural,  multiracial  one,  and 
the  curriculum  should  reflect  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  different  cultures  and  races  that 
now  make  up  our  society.     We  live  in  a  complex,  inter- 
dependent world,  and  many  of  our  problems  in  Britain 
require  international  solutions.     The  curriculum  should 
therefore  reflect  our  need  to  know  about  and  understand 
other  countries.   (Department  of  Education  and  Science, 
United  Kingdom,  1977.     Cited  by  Lynch,  1989,  p.  15) 

Children,  in  particular,  are  expected  to  be  well- 
prepared  for  forging  a  more  successful  pluralistic  society 
in  the  future.     It  is  especially  important  to  introduce  a 
global  perspective  at  the  elementary  school  level  because 
studies  have  shown  that  during  the  school  years,  the  period 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  is  crucial  in  the 
development  of  children's  outlook  on  other  countries  and 
cultures  (Lambert  &  Klineberg,  1967) .     With  knowledge  of  a 
variety  of  lands,  customs  and  beliefs  in  the  world,  children 
may  understand  more  clearly  the  interrelationships  of  all 
people  who  share  fundamental  characteristics  as  part  of  the 
human  race  and  who  display  important  cultural  differences  as 
well.     Moreover,  international  learning  also  can  help 
students  to  understand  their  own  country  and  culture  more 
deeply.     As  Gilliom  and  Remy  (1978)  note. 

The  time  of  middle  childhood  is  an  especially  important 
period  in  children's  international  socialization. 
Indeed,  the  period  from  about  eight  to  thirteen  years 
of  age  may  well  be  unique  in  that  it  represents  a  time 
before  too  many  stereotypically  rigid  perspectives 
dominate  children's  views  of  the  world,    (p.  499) 
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The  Need  for  Evaluating  the  Authenticity  and  Cross-cultural 
Relations  in  Multicultural  Literature 

One  educational  response  to  the  cry  for  school 

curriculum  reform  is  multicultural  education,  which  aims  at 

cultivating  students'  knowledge  about  different  ethnic 

groups,  including  the  social,  historical,  and  psychological 

background  of  various  cultures  within  the  U.S.   (Tanyzer  & 

Karl,  1972;  UNESCO,  1983)  and  other  countries  (Lynch,  1989). 

One  important  source  of  multiethnic  awareness  and 

understanding  in  a  multicultural  curriculum  is  materials — 

books,  audiovisual  products,  games,  and  others — that 

students  read  and  use.     Different  studies  have  shown  that 

95%  of  all  teaching  time  is  spent  on  the  use  of  some  type  of 

instructional  material,  and  much  of  students'  classroom  time 

also  is  structured  around  printed  material  (EPIE  Institute, 

1977)  . 

What  can  children's  literature  offer  to  this 
multicultural  curriculum?    Literature,  according  to  Albrecht 
(1954) ,  reflects  or  mirrors  the  significant  values,  norms, 
and  attitudes  of  a  culture.     Coser  (1963)  also  noted  that 
literature  "is  social  evidence  and  testimony.     It  is 
continuous  commentary  on  manners  and  morals.  .   .   .  Its  great 
monuments  .   .   .  preserve  for  us  the  precious  record  of  modes 
of  response  to  peculiar  social  and  cultural  conditions." 
(p.  2) 

Children's  literature  functions  in  ways  similar  to 
adult  literature,  differing  only  in  degree  of  intensity  and 
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complication  (Lukens,  1990) .     Hence,  the  importance  of 
children's  literature  has  received  nationwide  recognition  in 
the  elementary  school  curriculum  during  recent  years.     In  a 
national  survey,  Cullinan  (1989)   found  that  literature-based 
programs  seem  to  be  spreading.     Most  states  have  instituted 
an  integrated  reading/writing/ listening/ speaking  language 
arts  program  with  a  strong  literature  strand.     There  are 
state-wide  literature/ literacy  initiatives  in  seven  states, 
and  in  16  others,  programs  in  school  curriculums  hinge  upon 
the  use  of  literature. 

There  is  evidence  that  children's  literature  offers 
vicarious  experiences  that  allow  the  reader  to  explore  his 
world  and  increase  his  understanding  of  himself  and  others 
(Chambers,  1971).     Also,  children's  literature  can  reflect 
the  minority  life  and  provide  memorable  characters  with  whom 
minority  children  can  identify  (Tanyzer  &  Karl,  1972,  p.  3). 
Situations  and  characters  in  fiction  provide  a  strong  clue 
to  understanding  other  countries  and  cultures  and  can  assist 
the  integration  of  cultures  in  the  elementary  classroom. 

Well-written  realistic  fiction  can  enable  children  to 
gain  insights  into  the  lives  and  essential  humanity  of 
people  who  seem  superficially  quite  different  and  therefore 
influence  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  children.  Though 
Beach  (1978,  1983)  asserted  that  little  research  has  shown 
that  reading  literature  has  had  an  effect  on  changing 
students'  attitudes,  values,  and  behaviors,  the  positive 
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influences  of  literature  have  been  noted  rather  consistently 
by  researchers  (Manning  &  Manning,  1984;  Schneyer,  1969; 
Zimet,  1976) . 

Numerous  studies  on  the  influence  of  reading  literature 
on  children's  racial  attitude  change  have  been  conducted. 
Only  a  few  of  the  studies  (Brisbin,  1972;  Litcher,  Johnson  & 
Ryan,  1973;  Melancon,  1976)  have  revealed  no  significant 
changes  in  children's  attitudes  toward  blacks  after  children 
read  books  with  black  characters.     However,  more  studies 
have  provided  evidence  of  positive  changes  on  children's 
attitude  toward  blacks  (Derbaum,  1982;  Jackson,  1944; 
Kimoto,  1974;  Lancaster,  1971;  Litcher  &  Johnson,  1969; 
Sims,  1978;  Singh  &  Yancey,  1974),  Native  Americans  (Fisher, 
1965;  Pecoraro,  1970),  Mexican  Americans  (Howell,  1974), 
Eskimos  (Tauran,  1968),  and  foreign  countries  (Kimmel,  1973; 
Robertson,  1979). 

The  quality  of  multicultural  children's  literature, 
therefore,  has  become  a  central  issue  of  multicultural 
education.     Quality  children's  literature,  according  to 
Anderson  (1972),  James  (1968),  and  Rosenberg  (1972),  should 
reveal  an  accurate,  adequate,  and  objective  presentation  of 
basic  concepts  of  race  and  culture,  and  sufficient  facts  to 
eradicate  the  prejudgments  and  generalizations  about 
minorities.     Well-written  children's  books  should  emphasize 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual,  present  in  an 
unbiased  manner  interactions  among  multicultural  groups,  and 


demonstrate  objective  treatment  of  the  problems  and 
obstacles,  as  well  as  the  contributions  of  each  minority 
group.     Only  books  that  include  accurate  information  on  the 
culture  represented  can  introduce  that  culture  adequately. 

However,  "prejudice  in  print  is  hardly  new.     Nor  is 
concern  about  it,  especially  in  relation  to  children" 
(Klein,  1985,  Introduction) .     Numerous  studies  of  biases 
such  as  class,  gender,  age  and  race  in  children's  textbooks 
and  tradebooks  have  been  conducted  since  the  1970s.  Klein 
found  a  lack  of  children's  literature  that  gave  a  proper 
representation  of  ethnic  minority  groups.     Also,  "White  is 
rightism"  (Zimet,  1976,  p.  57)  was  found  in  many  children's 
books . 

The  images  of  minority  groups  in  children's  books, 
according  to  research  findings,  frequently  are  omitted, 
selected,  or  distorted  (Milner,  1983;  Zimet,  1976).  For 
example,  Nieto  (1983)  stated  that  in  1980  not  one  U.S.  book 
of  fiction  for  children  about  Puerto  Ricans  was  published. 
Mauricio  Charpenel  (Foster,  1987,  p.  6)  reported  that  very 
few  stories  or  poems  are  written  for  or  about  Mexican  or 
Mexican-American  children.     Moreover,  literature  for 
children  about  people  of  color  is  less  available  now  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago.     According  to  Foster  (1987) ,  between  1974 
and  1984,  the  number  of  in-print  children's  books  about 
blacks  decreased  from  950  titles  to  450,  and  between  1980 
and  1983  the  number  of  new  books  that  focused  on  American 
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blacks  averaged  about  20  a  year,  which  is  about  1%  of  the 
children's  books  published  during  that  time.     Still,  the 
"overwhelming  majority  of  recent  books  incessantly  repeat 
the  same  stereotypes,  misconceptions,  and  insensibilities 
that  were  prevalent  in  the  books  published  in  the  1960 's  and 
the  early  1970 's."  (Schon,  1981,  p.  79)     Further,  later 
research  done  by  Sadker  and  Sadker  (1978)  identified  six 
forms  of  cultural  bias  in  classroom  materials:  invisibility, 
stereotyping,  selectivity  and  imbalance,  unreality, 
fragmentation  and  isolation,  and  language. 

Most  research  on  the  treatment  of  minority  groups  in 
children's  books  has  been  limited  to  blacks.     Other  ethnic 
groups  were  subordinated  in  an  overall  description — for 
example,  in  an  analysis  of  values  and  social  action  in 
multiracial  children's  literature  (Madison,  1973) — or  simply 
omitted. 

Some  works  of  literary  criticism  on  racism  in 
children's  books  have  focused  in  the  past  on  individual 
works,  such  as  Doctor  Doolittle  (Suhl,  1975)  and  Charlie  and 
the  Chocolate  Factory  (Bouchard,   1975) .     However,  the 
dramatic  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  ethnic  minority 
composition  of  this  country  and  the  shift  of  sociocultural 
ideology  toward  multicultural ism  require  more  studies  of  the 
cross-racial  interactions  in  children's  literature. 
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The  Need  for  the  Study  of  Chinese  American-Other  Ethnic 
Groups  Relations  in  Children's  Literature 

Although  the  Chinese  American  is  the  largest  sxibgroup 
among  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  U.  S.   (21%  of  the 
total  in  1985,  compared  with  20%  Filipino  and  15%  Japanese), 
very  often  in  research  on  children's  literature  it  is  Ivimped 
into  a  general  Asian  group,  with  two  other  minority  groups 
from  East  Asia — Japanese  and  Korean — in  spite  of  their 
cultural  heterogeneity  and  social  segregation.  Because 
these  different  ethnic  groups  do  not  display  any  sense  of 
collective  identity,  there  is  a  need  to  study  the  image  of 
each  Asian  group  in  children's  books  separately. 

Few  studies  have  treated  the  Chinese  American  as  a 
particular  ethnic  group.     To  date,  only  three  studies  (Chew, 
1987;  Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  1976; 
Morgan, ' 1974)  have  been  found  that  reflect  an  interest  in 
Chinese  Americans  in  children's  literature;  however,  none  of 
these  researchers  focused  on  a  cross-cultural  analysis  among 
Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  people.     Because  of  the 
rapid  change  in  the  American  population,  as  well  as  its 
impact  on  race  relations,  there  is  a  need  to  examine 
critically  the  cross-cultural  relationships  of  Chinese 
Americans  in  children's  books,  which  transmit  ideas  about 
interracial  relations  among  different  ethnic  groups  within 
this  nation  and  the  world. 
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Theoretical  Frameworlc 

This  study  was  grounded  in  the  theoretical  framework  of 
the  sociology  of  literature,  which  views  literature  as  an 
integral  part  of  social  reality  (Albrecht,  1954) .     In  this 
theory,  three  assumptions  about  the  relationship  of 
literature  and  society  are  evident:     Literature  reflects 
society;  literature  shapes  or  influences  society;  and 
literature  is  a  means  of  social  control  (Albrecht,  1954; 
Coser,   1963) . 

Literature  Reflects  Society 

The  assumption  that  literature  reflects  society  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  work  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
who  shared  the  belief  that  works  of  art  are  imitations  of 
the  nature  (Albrecht,  1954;  Vandergrift,  1990).  Literature, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  reflects  or  mirrors  the 
significant  values,  norms,  and  attitudes  of  a  culture 
(Illiott,  1941;  Inglis,  1938) .     Sometimes,  it  offers  a 
realistic  description;  at  other  times  it  may  represent  an 
escape  from,  or  compensation  for,  an  actual  condition 
(Rosenblatt,  1946) .  Researchers  have  applied  this  theory  to 
examine  human  relationships  (Cardwell,  1982;  Homze,  1964), 
values  and  cultural  content  (Huang,  1990;  Pflieger,  1987), 
and  racial  groups  (Cast,  1966;  Marshall,  1984). 
Literature  Influences  Society 

This  theory  assumes  that  people,  especially  children, 
are  more  or  less  passive  and  easily  can  be  swayed  by  the 
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stimuli  of  the  literature  to  act  in  given  directions 
(Albrecht,  1954) .     Proponents  of  this  position  hold  that  the 
interrelationship  of  literature  and  society  is  neutral. 

Tauran's  (1968)  finding  on  the  influences  of  reading  on 
the  racial  attitudes  confirms  this  position.     She  found  that 
children's  racial  concepts  can  be  influenced  in  a  positive 
or  negative  direction  depending  on  the  material  presented. 
Literature  as  a  Means  of  Social  Control 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.     The  social  control 
theory  vests  in  literature  an  active  role  of  leadership. 
The  basic  assumptions  of  this  theory,  as  related  to 
literature,  are  a  passive  suggestibility  in  readers  and  a 
dynamic  power  inherent  in  words  (Inglis,  1938) . 

Researchers  have  provided  evidence  on  changing 
children's  attitudes  toward  self  and  others  (Singh  &  Yancey, 
1974) ,  toward  the  aged  (Schneider,  1977) ,  and  on  race 
relations  (Robertson,  1979).     Therefore,  Norton  (1983), 
relating  this  theory  to  the  importance  of  multicultural 
literature,  asserts  that  "literature  is  an  appropriate  means 
of  building  respect  across  cultures,  sharpening  sensitivity 
toward  the  ways  in  which  all  individuals  have  much  in 
common,  and  improving  the  self-esteem  of  people  who  are 
members  of  racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups."  (p.  502)  In 
other  words,  literature  has  a  positive  influence. 

These  three  assumptions  about  the  relationship  of 
literature  and  society  are  not  necessarily  mutually 
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exclusive;  rather,  they  are  reciprocal,  according  to 
Albrecht  (1954).     Thus,  the  present  study  adopts  these  three 
assumptions  as  its  underlying  bases.     As  Rosenblatt  (1946) 
commented , 

Literature  gives  us  concrete  evidence  of  how 
differently  men  have  phrased  their  lives  in  different 
societies.     But  literature,  by  its  very  nature,  helps 
also  to  bridge  those  differences.     For  literature, 
which  permits  us  to  enter  emotionally  into  other  lives, 
can  be  viewed  always  as  the  expression  of  human  beings 
who,  in  no  matter  how  different  the  ways,  are,  like  us, 
seeking  the  basic  human  satisfactions,  experiencing  the 
beauties  and  rigors  of  the  natural  world,  meeting  or 
resisting  the  demands  of  the  society  about  them,  and 
striving  to  live  by  their  vision  of  what  is  important 
and  desirable  in  life.   (p.  460) 

Assumptions 

Given  the  sociological  framework  for  a  study  of 
literature,  this  study  was  based  on  the  following 
ass\imptions: 

1.  Literature  reflects  the  attitudes,  values,  and 
culture  of  the  society. 

2.  Children's  literature  has  a  shaping  influence — for 
good  or  ill — on  children's  attitudes  toward  people  of 
different  colors,  languages,  and  culture. 

3.  The  cross-cultural  interaction  patterns  in 
children's  realistic  fiction  can  be  investigated  objectively 
and  systematically. 

Overview  of  the  study 
The  intent  of  Chapter  I  has  been  to  provide  essential 
background  for  the  study.     The  remaining  chapters  of  this 
study  focus  on  the  problem  discussed  in  Chapter  I.  The 
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related  literature  is  reviewed  in  Chapter  II;  Chapter  III 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  methodology  and  its 
components.     In  Chapter  IV,  the  results  of  the  study  are 
presented.     Finally,   in  Chapter  V,  the  conclusions, 
implications,  and  recommendations  are  offered. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  cross- 
cultural  interaction  patterns  of  Chinese  Americans  portrayed 
in  selected  realistic  fiction  written  for  children  ages  8 
through  12  and  published  in  the  United  States  from  1967 
through  1991.     Reviewed  first  were  studies  of  the  nature  and 
content  of  children's  published  materials  relating  to 
Chinese  and  Chinese  Americans.     These  studies,  which 
presented  an  analysis  of  children's  materials  published  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  in  Taiwan,  were  included  to  provide 
information  on  the  trend  of  research  on  this  ethnic  group. 
Second,  studies  in  cross-cultural  interactions  were 
reviewed,  from  which  the  researcher  identified  the  major 
factors  that  served  as  the  bases  for  the  coding  instrument 
developed  and  used  in  this  study.     These  factors — language, 
attitude,  ethnic  recognition  and  self-identification, 
behavior,  cross-cultural  conflict  styles,  and  the  concept  of 
acculturation — were  the  factors  used  in  the  coding  system 
for  the  present  analysis.     The  last  section  focused  on  the 
realities  and  characterizations  of  Chinese  Americans  in  the 
U.S.  and  provided  the  cultural  background  for  the  current 
investigation. 

21 
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Studies  of  Chinese  and  Chinese  Americans  in 
Children's  Published  Materials 

The  interest  in  studying  the  treatment  of  Chinese  and 
Chinese  Americans  has  increased  during  the  past  two  decades. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  a  review  of  the  currently 
available  studies  of  the  nature  and  content  in  children's 
published  materials  related  to  Chinese  and  Chinese  Americans 
was  presented  in  chronological  order. 

A  study  was  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Study  of 
Teaching  Materials  in  Intergroup  Relations  during  the  years 
1944  to  1946.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to 
analyze  textbooks  and  courses  of  study  for  their  influence 
on  improving  intergroup  relations.  A  total  of  315  volumes 
across  grade  levels  were  studied. 

Chinese  Americans,  along  with  Jews,  blacks,  Spanish- 
speaking  minorities,  and  other  Asian  Americans,  were 
examined  by  this  committee  in  three  types  of  publications — 
history  books,  sociology/modern  problem  texts,  and 
literature.     The  general  criticism  of  all  materials  on 
Chinese  Americans  was  that  "there  was  minimal  treatment  of 
this  group's  contributions  to  American  history  and  of  their 
lifestyles  in  contemporary  America."  (1947,  p.  137) 

The  Committee  also  indicated  that  there  was  a 
persistent  emphasis  on  the  Chinese  resistance  toward  being 
assimilated  into  American  society  because  of  the  belief  that 
they  were  so  "culturally  different  that  they  were 
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unassimilable."  (p.  137)     The  Chinese  American  was  portrayed 
as  unable  to  fit  economically  and  socially  into  American 
society.     None  of  these  texts,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  presented  a  picture  of  Chinese  Americans  in  a 
diversity  of  social  situations  and  occupations. 

The  committee  concluded  that  written  materials  on 
Chinese  Americans  were  largely  inadequate  and  stereotypical. 
Their  contributions  to  United  States  history  tended  to  be 
omitted.  Chinese  Americans  were  presented  mainly  in  negative 
ways. 

Cast  (1966)  conducted  a  study  on  characteristics  and 
concepts  of  minority  Americans  in  contemporary  children's 
fictional  literature.     A  total  of  forty-two  children's  books 
published  from  1945  to  1962  was  studied.     One  hundred  and 
fourteen  minority  American  characters  were  identified  for 
analysis.  Among  these  characters,  the  Chinese  Americans  were 
shown  to  retain  ethnic  garb  and  were  portrayed  as  having 
lower-class  socioeconomic  standards.     Chinese  Americans 
valued  the  schools  of  the  dominant  culture  and  Chinese 
schools,  but  they  were  not  shown  as  college  oriented. 

A  study  of  the  image  of  Chinese  Americans  in  textbooks 
was  conducted  by  Yee  (1973) .     He  examined  300  elementary  and 
secondary  social-studies  textbooks  available  at  curriculum 
libraries  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  and  at 
the  Madison  Public  Schools. 
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Yee  found  that  textbook  references  to  Chinese  and 
Chinese  Americans  revealed  a  pattern  of  neglect  and 
stereotyping.     About  75  percent  of  the  300  textbooks  made  no 
mention  of  Chinese  at  all.     Seventeen  percent  of  the 
remaining  76  gave  a  token  representation,  with  a  single 
picture  of  an  Asian,  often  in  a  multiracial  group  of 
Americans,  and/or  merely  one  or  two  lines  mentioning  the 
existence  of  urban  Chinatown  in  the  entire  text.  The 
customary  references  were  made  to  Chinese  railroad  workers, 
laundries,  and  culinary  skills  of  Chinese  people,  with 
passing  mention  of  their  having  developed  silk  in  China. 

The  books  that  devoted  more  than  a  few  lines  to  Asian 
Americans  did  not  seem  to  fare  better.  Twenty-three 
textbooks  devoted  several  paragraphs,  and  some  even  gave 
several  pages  to  the  Chinese.     But  those  passages  often  were 
superficial  and  misrepresentative.     Also,  Yee  found  that 
several  books  provided  elaborate  coverage  that  seemed 
prejudicial  and  sensational  in  choice  and  orientation 
regarding  Chinese-American  history,   for  example,  the 
emphasis  on  the  Yellow  Peril  themes.     The  portrayal  of  the 
Chinese  did  not  show  the  Chinese  as  complex,  realistic 
individuals.     In  conclusion,  Yee  stated  that  the  treatment 
of  Chinese  in  textbooks  was  unreliable  and  lamentable. 

Morgan  (1974)  investigated  the  manner  in  which  certain 
minorities  have  been  characterized  in  books  written  for 
children  through  grade  six.     Chinese  Americans  were 
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specified  as  one  of  the  minority  groups  included  in  the 
study . 

Morgan  indicated  that  there  is  a  lack  of  children's 
books  containing  one  or  more  Chinese-American  characters. 
In  books  that  she  reviewed,  published  before  1955,  Chinese- 
American  characters  in  children's  literature  tended  to  be 
stereotyped.     The  Chinese  child  was  typically  very  round  of 
face,  was  sometimes  natural  saffron  in  color,  with  extremely 
slanted  eyes  usually  downcast,  with  a  fixed  smile  on  the 
face,  and  with  hands  tucked  neatly  up  the  opposite  kimono 
sleeves.     She  found  that  books  published  for  children  since 
approximately  1955,  such  as  San  Francisco  Boy  (1955)  and  Mov 
Moy  (1960),  present  a  more  realistic  portrayal  of  the 
Chinese  American.     The  contrast  of  Chinese  traditions 
maintained  by  the  older  generation  and  the  very  westernized 
younger  generation  were  informative  for  the  young  reader. 

The  Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children  (1976) 
conducted  an  extensive  study  of  Chinese-American  stereotypes 
in  children's  books.     The  council  asked  eleven  Asian- 
American  book  reviewers  to  find,  read,  and  analyze  all 
children's  books  on  Asian-American  themes  in  print  or  in  use 
in  schools  and  libraries.     A  total  of  66  children's  books 
that  had  one  or  more  Asian  Americans  as  central  characters 
was  selected.     Thirty  of  these  depicted  Chinese  Americans  as 
one  group  among  Asian  Americans.     After  a  careful 
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examination,  the  council  concluded  that  children's  fiction 
tended  to  stereotype  Chinese  Americans. 

Chinese  Americans  were  portrayed  in  most  of  the  books 
as  foreigners,  all  of  whom  looked  alike  and  chose  to  live 
together  in  quaint  ethnic  communities  in  the  midst  of  large 
cities.     They  clung  to  outworn,  alien  customs.     In  a  few 
books,  however,  Chinese  Americans  adopted  totally  white 
middle-class  attitudes  and  values  and  dispensed  with  those 
of  their  cultural  backgrounds.     The  council  concluded  that 
there  were  very  few  examples  of  books  that  presented  Asian- 
American  lifestyles  as  being  varied  and  diverse. 

An  analysis  of  male  and  female  roles  in  Chinese 
children's  reading  materials  published  in  Taiwan  was  done  by 
v\  Wang  in  1980.     She  used  a  sample  of  162  stories  that  were 
selected  randomly  from  the  elementary  school  reading 
textbooks  and  reading  materials  that  are  supplementary  to 
the  textbooks.     From  these  stories,  606  characters  were 
coded.     Wang's  main  finding  was  that  male  characters  were 
predominant  in  Chinese  children's  literature.     In  examining 
the  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  characters,  Wang  found  no 
significant  differences  in  the  behaviors  of  male  versus 
female  child  characters. 

Wu  (1982)  explored  the  depiction  of  Chinese  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  in  American  fiction  from  1850  to  1940. 
In  his  book.  The  Yellow  Peril  (1982) ,  he  analyzed  each  work 


of  fiction  individually  for  the  images  it  contained.  He 
divided  the  books  he  analyzed  into  four  categories: 
(a)  fiction  by  white  authors  in  which  the  author  depicts 
Chinese  Americans  as  a  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States  or  other  Americans,   (b)   fiction  by  white 
authors  in  which  the  author  depicts  Chinese  Americans 
specifically  as  nonthreatening  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  and  as  innocent  victims  of  ethnic  and  racial 
prejudice,   (c)  fiction  by  white  authors  in  which  the  author 
depicts  Chinese  Americans  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  threaten  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States  or  other  Americans,  and  (d)   fiction  by  Chinese 
Americans,  from  the  viewpoint  of  Chinese-American 
characters,  in  which  the  author  depicts  Chinese  Americans  as 
a  group  dealing  with  the  perception  held  by  white  American 
characters  as  a  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States  and  other  Americans. 

Wu  found  that  the  Chinese  Americans  often  were  viewed 
as  inscrutable  and  widely  excitable.     Stereotypes  included 
tong  killers  (murderers),  heartless  husbands,  female  slaves, 
and  torturers.     By  comparing  the  authors  in  each  category, 
Wu  concluded  that  over  the  past  ninety  years,  American 
fiction  writers  relied  heavily  on  distortions  of  history  and 
the  Chinese  American  society,  and  they  consistently 
portrayed  Chinese  Americans  as  threats  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States.     Thus,  he  suggested  a  more 
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accurate  depiction  of  the  Chinese  American  in  fiction  was 
needed. 

A  more  recent  study  in  which  Chinese-American  images  in 
selected  children's  fiction  were  analyzed  was  conducted  by 
Chew  (1987) .     Fifteen  works  of  fiction  for  children 
published  from  1949  to  1975  were  selected  for  the  analysis. 
A  criterion  checklist  was  devised  by  the  researcher  to 
examine  the  behavior  and  lifestyle  of  Chinese  Americans 
depicted  in  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Based  on  her  findings,  Chew  drew  conclusions  that  in 
the  checklist  items  related  to  environment,  food,  utensils, 
physical  attributes,  cultural  celebrations,  occupations,  and 
recreation,  Chinese  Americans  were  portrayed  as  adhering  to 
Chinese-specific  characteristics;  whereas,  when  interacting 
with  other  ethnic  characters,  Chinese  Americans  were 
portrayed  as  desiring  western-specific  characteristics.  Her 
findings  supported  the  conclusions  of  the  Council  on 
Interracial  Books  for  Children  that  the  works  of  fiction  for 
children  tended  to  stereotype  Chinese  Americans. 

Lamme  and  Chang  (1987)  ,  in  their  review  of  forty 
picture  books  for  young  children  that  have  Chinese  settings, 
found  that  the  artists  tended  to  illustrate  books  with 
Chinese  settings  to  enhance  the  mood  and  accuracy  of  the 
book.     In  a  few  children's  books,   illustrators  did  this  by 
employing  specific  Chinese  art  techniques  such  as  brush 
painting  and  paper  cutting.     However,  according  to  the 
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impression.     For  example,  there  were  westernized  facial 
features  on  the  characters  in  Everybody  Knows  What  a  Draaon 
Looks  Like  and  The  Legend  of  the  Willow  Plate;  boys  in  Liana 
and  the  Maaic  Paintbrush  and  Tikki  Tikki  Tembo  appeared  in 
inappropriate  contemporary  hairstyles. 

Realistic  stories  such  as  Moy  Moy  and  Chin  Chiang  and 
the  Dragon  shared  Chinese  customs  and  holiday  celebrations. 
Others,  for  example.  The  Sky  Full  of  Dragons  and  The  Story 
of  Lee  Ling,  displayed  children's  feeling  about  parents, 
their  attitudes  toward  peers,  children's  personalities,  and 
children's  responsibilities  in  the  care  of  family  and  a 
younger  sibling.     Still,  Lamme  and  Chang  found  that  there 
were  far  too  few  children's  books  that  depicted  modern 
Chinese  life. 

Huang  (1990)   investigated  the  prosocial  behavior  of 
characters  in  selected  Chinese  children's  literature 
published  in  Taiwan  in  1982.     Of  the  362  stories  that  Huang 
analyzed,   120  were  concerned  with  prosocial  behavior  and 
were  chosen  as  the  sample  for  study.     The  results  showed 
that  the  most  common  type  of  prosocial  behavior  in  Chinese 
children's  literature  was  rescuing  (the  saving  or  delivering 
of  another  from  danger,  misfortune,  violence,  or  evil) , 
followed  by  helping  (the  assistance  directly  or  indirectly 
offered  to  another  to  accomplish  a  specific  goal) ,  sharing, 
caring,  devoting,  transferring,  comforting,  and  cooperating. 


Also,  the  male  characters  were  predominant  in  both  the 
actors  and  the  individual  recipients  of  prosocial  behaviors. 

Huang  found  that  most  of  the  characters  voluntarily 
performed  prosocial  behavior  without  others'  requests.  The 
stories  appeared  to  emphasize  human  relations  in  terms  of 
affective  involvement  with  others,  rather  than  emphasizing 
moral  reasoning  related  to  one's  obligation.  Huang 
concluded  that  the  results  reflected  the  process  of  the 
cultivation  of  jen  (virtues) ,  traditional  or  new 
sociopolitical  values,  and  affective  views  of  hximan  nature. 
In  view  of  moral  education,  the  stories  provided  children 
with  an  image  of  macro-ethics  beyond  the  family  and  of 
prosocial  behavior  involving  human  feelings  and  needs.  In 
general,  this  is  a  positive  set  of  findings. 

In  conclusion,  the  review  of  studies  of  Chinese  and 
Chinese  Americans  in  published  materials  for  children  showed 
that  stereotypes  were  still  predominant  in  children's 
reading  materials.     Broad  generalizations  were  made  about 
the  culture;  only  Huang's  study  focused  on  one  specific 
aspect  of  the  culture.     More  systematic  studies  are  needed 
to  explore  the  characterizations  of  Chinese  and  Chinese 
Americans. 

Cross-cultural  studies 

In  order  to  investigate  the  cross-cultural  interaction 
patterns  of  Chinese  Americans  in  selected  children's 
realistic  fiction,  it  is  essential  to  identify  critical 
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different  ethnic  groups.     Therefore,  in  this  section,  a 
selected  review  of  cross-cultural  studies  were  included, 
from  which  the  checklist  was  developed. 

Cross-cultural  studies  have  been  conducted  in  countries 
such  as  Canada,  England,  and  United  States,  in  which 
immigrants  and  ethnic  diversity  have  been  a  major  reality 
and  an  issue  of  serious  concern.     Researchers  have  explored 
the  patterns  and  processes  by  which  immigrant  groups  are 
integrated  into  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
structure  of  the  host  society.     Researchers  also  have 
investigated  the  dynamics  of  relationships  within  and  among 
minority  and  majority  groups. 

Cross-cultural  research,  according  to  Verma  and  Mallick 
(1988) ,  includes  both  inter-cultural  and  intra-cultural 
dimensions.     In  cross-cultural  studies,   "culture"  often  is 
viewed  as  the  sum  of  regional  characteristics,  religion, 
occupation,  socio-economic  status  and  personal  experience  of 
all  individuals  within  a  social  group.     Furthermore,  culture 
evolves  and  changes  over  time  (Verma  &  Mallick,  1988) .  When 
people  of  one  cultural  group  meet  with  those  of  his  own 
group  or  another,  each  will  bring  to  the  relationship  a 
number  of  attitudes,  values,  and  expectations  that  are 
already  established  (Triandis,   1973).     Culture,  therefore, 
influences  the  goals  and  strategic  organization  of  action, 
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the  logic  of  communication,  and  cognitive  schemes  (Applegate 
&  Sypher,   1988) . 

In  this  section,  an  examination  of  cross  cultural 
research,  with  emphasis  on  research  with  children, 
identified  six  factors  that  are  relevant  to  cross-cultural 
interaction:  language,  attitude,  ethnic  recognition  and 
self-identification,  behavior,  cross-cultural  conflict 
styles,  and  the  concept  of  acculturation.     Not  all  of  the 
studies  were  conducted  in  the  United  States  with  American 
ethnic  groups;  however,  these  findings  were  from  other 
diverse  societies  that  are  similar  to  the  various  ones  found 
in  America.     In  addition,  certain  common  issues  of  cross- 
cultural  relationships,  for  example,  multilingualism,  have 
been  found  in  American  societies,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world  (Bourhis,  1984;  Cummins,  1986).     Therefore,  the 
researcher  found  these  studies  to  be  valuable  in  providing  a 
context  relevant  to  cross-cultural  research,  especially  when 
developing  the  coding  instrument. 
Language 

Rapid  decline  in  native  language  knowledge  and  use  is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  that  occurred  when 
different  ethnic  people  adapt  themselves  into  their  host 
society.     0' Bryan,  Reitz,  and  Kuplowska  (1976)   conducted  a 
pioneering  study  examining  native  language  knowledge,  use 
and  support  among  10  major  ethnic  groups  (Chinese,  Dutch, 
German,  Greek,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese, 


Scandinavian,  and  Ukranian)  residing  in  five  major  cities 
across  Canada  (Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  and 
Vancouver) . 

O' Bryan  et  al.  assessed  2,433  respondents'  knowledge  of 
their  native  language  by  using  a  self-report  measure  of  an 
individual's  ability  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write. 
These  researchers  found  that  native-language  knowledge 
virtually  disappears  after  two  generations.     Among  the  first 
generation,  71%  reported  fluent  knowledge  of  their  fist 
language,  27%  reported  some  knowledge  of  their  first 
language,  and  only  2%  reported  no  knowledge  of  their  first 
language.     For  the  second  generation,  only  11%  were  fluent, 
64%  were  moderately  fluent,  and  24%  had  no  knowledge  about 
the  native  language.     Of  the  third  generation,  only  0.6% 
reported  that  they  were  fluent,   38%  were  moderately  fluent, 
and  61%  reported  no  knowledge  of  their  native  language.  In 
general,  native  language  knowledge  was  greatest  among 
Greeks,  Hungarians,  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Chinese  (in 
descending  order) ,  and  lowest  among  Scandinavians,  Polish, 
Ukranian,  German,  and  Dutch,  respectively. 

O' Bryan  et  al.  also  found  that  although  the  drop  in 
native  language  knowledge  and  use  across  generations  is 
dramatic,  the  support  for  native  language  retention  is 
strong.     Thirty  percent  of  the  respondents  strongly 
supported  retaining  knowledge  and  use  of  their  native 
language,  41%  were  somewhat  supportive,  20%  were 
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indifferent,  and  only  9%  opposed  it  and  found  it 
undesirable.     The  support  for    native  language  retention  was 
greatest  among  the  first  generation.     A  majority  of  the 
third  generation  supported  the  retention  of  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  native  language,  with  18%  strongly  supporting  it, 
41%  somewhat  supporting  it,  27%  indifferent,  and  14%  against 
it. 

Moreover,  the  researchers  indicated  that  the  support 
for  native  language  retention  also  was  related  to  ethnic 
identity.     Those  who  identified  themselves  by  using  an 
ethnic  label  (for  example,  Chinese)  had  the  highest  support 
for  language  retention,  followed  by  those  using  a  hyphenated 
identity  (for  example,  Chinese-Canadian) .     However,  the 
majority  of  respondents  who  identified  themselves  simply  as 
Canadian  also  supported  native  language  retention.  Thus, 
the  researchers  concluded  that  in  the  minds  of  many  ethnic 
group  members,  to  become  a  true  Canadian  does  not  stipulate 
abandonment  of  one's  cultural  tradition  and  complete 
conformity  to  the  North  American  norm. 

Motivations  for  learning  a  second  language  was 
investigated  by  Gardner  and  Lambert  (1972) .     In  their  study 
of  French-American  high  school  students '  attitudes  towards 
the  French-American,  European  French,  and  American  cultures, 
they  found  that  the  successful  learner  of  a  second  language 
must  be  psychologically  prepared  to  adopt  various  aspects  of 
behavior  that  characterize  members  of  another  linguistic- 
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cultural  group.     In  other  words,  integrative  motivation  was 
related  to  the  degree  of  English  proficiency,  which,  in 
turn,  was  related  to  the  degree  of  assimilation. 

A  later  study  conducted  by  Gordon  (1980)  confirmed 
Gardner  and  Lambert's  finding.     The  researcher  investigated 
the  attitudes  and  motivation  of  second  language  achievement 
among  primary  school  students  learning  English  in  Belize, 
Central  America.     Tests  and  questionnaires  were  administered 
under  examination  conditions  to  129  students  who  were 
randomly  selected  from  17  primary  schools.     The  results 
indicated  that  integrative  orientation  correlated  with  the 
students'  scores  on  written  English.     Also,  the  researcher 
found  that  the  more  positive  a  student's  attitude  toward 
learning  English,  the  more  the  student  tended  to  have  an 
integrative  orientation  and  the  more  positive  the  student's 
attitudes  tended  to  be  toward  groups  of  English-speaking 
peoples. 

Moreover,  many  researchers  also  have  found  a  negative 
motivation  for  learning  a  second  language.     People  may  be 
fearful  of  learning  a  second  language  because  learning  the 
language  of  the  dominant  group  can  result  in  the  loss  of 
one's  first  language  (Taylor,  Meynard,   &  Rheault,   1977),  or 
one's  ethnic  identity,  and  intergenerational  conflict 
(Frasure-Smith,  Lamber,  &  Taylor,  1975) .     As  a  result,  the 
members  of  a  subordinate  group  may  use  their  ingroup's 
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speech  style  more  frequently  and  show  stronger  loyalty  to  it 
(Giles  &  Byrne,  1982). 
Ethnic  Attitude 

An  ethnic  attitude  is  defined  as  an  organized 
predisposition  to  respond  in  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
manner  toward  people  from  different  ethnic  groups.  Aboud 
(1987)  reviewed  studies  that  focused  on  the  development  of 
identity  and  attitudes  of  children.     From  these  studies,  she 
compared  the  responses  of  majority  and  minority  children  by 
integrating  the  results  of  studies  of  children  from  many 
ethnic  groups  at  different  ages.     She  found  that  white 
children  4  years  of  age  consistently  expressed  favorable 
attitudes  toward  their  own  group,  and  attitudes  continue  to 
be  positive  in  5-,  6-,  and  7 -year-olds. 

In  addition,  the  studies  that  Aboud  reviewed  indicated 
that  white  children  typically  begin  to  hold  negative 
attitudes  toward  other  groups  at  about  4  years  of  age.  As 
these  children  grow  older,  they  become  more  familiar  with 
other  ethnic  groups;  many  studies,  according  to  Aboud,  have 
found  that  prejudice  declined  after  7  years. 

From  37  studies  that  Aboud  reported  on  concerning 
attitudes  of  blacks  toward  their  own  group,   27%  reported  a 
proportion  of  blacks  showing  a  preference  for  their  own 
group,   16%  found  white  preference,  and  57%  showed  no 
preference.     Analyses  of  age  effects  among  Black  children 
indicated  either  an  increase  in  black  preference  or  no 
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change.     No  studies  reported  a  decrease  in  own-group 
preference. 

Aboud  also  found  that  the  studies  of  attitudes  of 
non-black  minority  children  from  Amerindian,  Chicano,  and 
Chinese  backgrounds  expressed  less  preference  for  their  own 
groups.     Only  15%  of  the  studies  reported  an  own-group 
preference  in  Amerindians  and  older  Chicanes.     Of  the 
remaining  studies,  half  indicated  a  white  preference  and 
half  showed  no  preference. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  studies  conducted  on  other- 
group  attitudes  held  by  black  children  reviewed  by  Aboud 
expressed  a  less  positive  evaluation  of  whites  than  of  their 
own  group  toward  whites.     The  remainder  showed  no  consensus 
or  were  pro-white.     Negative  attitudes  remained  high  up  to 
12  years,  but  pro-white  attitudes  often  neutralized  or 
became  anti-white  with  age.     The  predominant  preference  for 
whites  among  Chicanes,  Chinese,  and  Amerindians  remained 
high  throughout  middle  childhood. 

Additional  studies  found  that  psychological  factors 
were  related  to  the  development  of  ethnic  attitudes.  On 
affective  aspect,  Bagley,  Verma,  Mallick,  and  Young  (1979) 
found  that  high  self-esteem  was  associated  with  positive 
attitudes  toward  other  groups.     George  and  Hoppe  (1979) 
provided  evidence  to  support  the  relationship  between  low 
self-esteem  and  low  own-group  preference  in  American  Indian 
and  black  children. 
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Katz  (1973)  found  that  negative  other-group  attitudes 
are  based  on  two  separate  perceptual  processes:  attending  to 
between-group  differences  and  ignoring  individual 
differences  within  each  group.     Her  evidence  was  that 
between-group  differences  and  within-group  similarities  were 
less  salient  for  low-  compared  to  high-prejudiced  children. 

The  increase  in  cognitive  differentiation  that  comes 
with  the  change  from  preoperational  to  concrete  operational 
thought  (at  6  or  7  years)  correlates  with  a  number  of  ethnic 
cognitions.     Some  form  of  decentration,  such  as  conversation 
or  moral  judgment,  usually  is  used  as  the  index  of  concrete 
operational  thought.     Decentration  has  been  found  to 
correlate  with  the  development  of  ethnic  constancy  (Aboud, 
1984) ,  the  understanding  of  the  cause  of  skin  color  (Clark 
et  al.,   1980),  and  the  acceptance  of  different  ethnic 
preferences  that  are  held  by  different  ethnic  groups  (Aboud, 
1981).     As  a  result,  children's  ethnic  attitudes  become  less 
exaggerated.     Aboud' s  review  of  this  significant  body  of 
literature  was  extremely  valuable  to  this  researcher  in 
devising  the  portion  of  the  checklist  used  for  categorizing 
attitudes . 

Ethnic  Recognition  and  Self-identification 

Ethnic  awareness  is  the  child's  understanding  of 
his/her  own  and  other  ethnic  groups.     Awareness  involves 
knowledge  about  ethnic  groups,  their  critical  attributes, 
characteristics,  history,  and  customs,  as  well  as  the 
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difference  between  oneself  and  others  (Rotheram  &  Phinney, 
1987a) . 

Ethnic  self-identification  refers  to  children's 
acquisition  of  the  accurate  and  consistent  use  of  an  ethnic 
label,  based  on  the  perception  and  conception  of  themselves 
as  belonging  to  an  ethnic  group  (Rotheram  &  Phinney,  1987b), 
or,  in  Collier's  definition  (1991),  ethnic  identification 
can  be  thought  of  as  a  pattern  of  communicative  conduct,  a 
system  of  symbol,  and  norms  that  are  historically  passed 
down  and  contextually  influenced. 

Various  researchers  reported  that  the  actual 
information  acquired  about  other  groups  is  highly  dependent 
on  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  contact  a  child  has  with  other 
groups.     Children  who  live  in  multiethnic  neighborhoods  and 
attend  integrated  schools  have  a  much  greater  awareness  of 
the  characteristics  of  other  groups  than  those  who  live  in 
homogeneous  neighborhoods  (Hallinan,  1982;  Longshore,  1982). 
Initial  awareness  is  likely  to  be  based  largely  on  obvious 
perceptual  cues  (especially  skin  color) ,  language,  or 
customs  (food,  holidays)    (Rotheram  &  Phinney,  1987a) . 

The  child's  status  as  a  minority  or  majority  group 
member  is  an  important  factor  of  ethnic  awareness. 
According  to  Goodman  (1964) ,  minority  children  are  aware  of 
the  dominant  culture,  both  through  the  media  and  through 
personal  experience;  whereas,  majority  children  can  largely 
ignore  the  minority  culture  if  not  exposed  to  it  in 
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integrated  schools  and  neighborhoods.     The  differences  in 
behavioral  norms,  expectations,  values,  and  behavior 
patterns  that  distinguish  groups  are  recognized  less 
frequently  by  whites  because  most  of  their  contacts  are  with 
other  whites,  or  their  contacts  with  non-whites  are  in 
contexts  in  which  white  norms  prevail.     Thus,  many  majority 
groups'  children  are  not  even  aware  that  they  belong  to  an 
ethnic  group. 

Aboud  (1987) ,   in  her  review  of  research  on  children's 
development  of  ethnic  identity,  found  that  recognition  of 
white  and  black  persons  develops  at  3  to  4  years  of  age. 
For  black  and  white  children,  recognizing  one's  own  group 
members  reaches  a  peak  soon  after  this  age,  and  recognizing 
other  group's  members  continues  to  develop  up  to  the  age  of 
7  for  all  children,  recognition  of  other  minorities  such  as 
Chicane,  Chinese,  and  Amerindian  emerge  later  and  reach  a 
peak  around  eight  years.     Thus,  Aboud  concluded  that  the 
features  salient  to  children,  such  as  skin  color  and  hair 
type,  do  not  enable  them  to  distinguish  these  ethnic  groups 
from  others  until  a  later  age.     Most  black  and  white 
children  perceive  their  own  group  similarity  by  5  years  and 
peak  this  recognition  around  9  years.     Lower  perceived  own- 
group  similarity  among  Amerindians,  Chicanes,  and  Chinese 
Americans  were  noticed. 

Aboud  noticed  from  her  review  of  research  that 
perceived  dissimilarity  was  developed  among  the  children  of 


different  ethnic  groups  and  increased  with  age,  which 
reflected  a  distinctive  ethnic  identification. 
Categorization  and  labeling  were  performed  accurately  by 
white,  black,  Amerindian,  and  Chinese  children  only  at  7 
years  and  only  after  perceived  own-group  similarity  had 
developed. 

Children's  development  of  recognition  of  the  constancy 
of  ethnicity  also  was  studied  by  Aboud  (1984) .     She  found 
that  children  developed  the  recognition  about  the  constancy 
of  other  groups  around  the  age  of  7 .     Constancy  of  one • s  own 
ethnicity  may  develop  somewhat  later.     Black  children  under 
10  years  of  age  thought  that  a  black  would  be  a  white  person 
if  he  used  white  makeup  or  put  on  a  blond  wig.  Similarly, 
most  Jewish  children  from  6  to  8  years  old  said  they  were 
Eskimo  when  they  saw  a  photograph  of  themselves  in  Eskimo 
clothing. 
Behavior  Patterns 

Variation  in  behavior  patterns  reflects  differences 
among  cultures.     According  to  Rotheram  and  Phinney  (1987b) , 
four  dimensions  are  revealed  in  the  research. 

1.     Group  versus  individual  orientation.  This 
dimension  is  defined  by  an  orientation  toward  the  group  at 
one  extreme  and  an  individual  orientation  at  the  other. 
Some  cultures  such  as  Japanese,  Hawaiian,  and  Mexican  are 
seen  as  emphasizing  affiliation,  cooperation,  and 
interpersonal  relationship;  others,  such  as  mainland 


American  and  most  Western  European  cultures,  are  seen  as 
focusing  more  on  individual  accomplishment,  competition,  and 
independence  from  the  group  (Burger,  1973) . 

These  differences  also  emerge  between  minority  and 
majority  groups  within  the  United  States.     Burger  (1973)  and 
Mock  and  Tuddenham  (1971)   found  that  black  and  Hispanic 
Americans  are  more  oriented  toward  the  family  and  group  than 
are  the  more  individually  focused  white  American  children. 
With  young  kindergarten  and  second  grade  children,  Knudson 
(1979)  noted  Mexican  American  children  to  be  more  prosocial 
than  white  American  children.     Batchold  (1982),  in  another 
study,   found  2-  to  4 -year-old  Hupa  Indian  children  showed 
more  sociable-intimate  behaviors  than  a  matched  sample  of 
white  American  children.     With  Mexican  American  and  black 
adults,  researchers  found  the  nature  of  the  interpersonal 
relationship  must  be  established  before  instrumental  tasks 
can  be  accomplished  in  therapeutic  (Gibbs,  1980)  and  work 
settings  (Hofstede,  1984) . 

The  family  has  a  great  impact  on  the  development  of  an 
orientation.     Stewart  (1972)  pointed  out  that  from  an  early 
age  the  American  child  is  encouraged  to  be  autonomous  and  to 
make  decisions  for  himself/herself,  whereas  the  Chinese 
family  encourages  dependence  on  others. 

The  group  vs.  individual  orientation  also  is  related 
conceptually  and  empirically  to  that  of  cooperation  versus 
competition.     In  group-oriented  cultures,  children  tend  to 


be  more  cooperative  and  to  function  better  in  classrooms 
structured  to  foster  less  individual  competition  by  having 
children  work  in  small  interdependent  groups.  American 
Indian  children  and  Mexican  American  children  were  shown  to 
be  more  cooperative  than  white  American  children  by  many 
studies  (Batchold,  1984;  Kagan,  Knight,  Martinez,  &  Santa, 
1981) . 

The  researchers  cited  above  also  found  orientation  of 
cooperation  appeared  to  be  closely  related  to  the  cognitive 
style.     Field  dependent  people  are  more  attentive  to  social 
cues,  more  socially  outgoing,  and  prefer  to  be  physically 
closer  in  social  interaction.     Thus,   in  their  interactions 
with  others,  minority  children  are  more  likely  than  white 
American  children  to  be  attentive  to  the  feelings  and 
expectations  of  those  around  them.     Results  of  research  on 
cultural  differences  in  cognitive  style  showed  that  Mexican, 
Mexican  American,  and  black  children  are  more  field 
dependent  than  are  white  American  children  (Shade,  1982; 
Witkin,  1979) . 

2.     Active  versus  passive  coping  style.     An  active 
coping  style  is  associated  with  doing,  a  future  time 
orientation  where  time  moves  guickly,  and  a  perception  that 
we  control  our  environment  (Burger,   1973;  Stewart,  1972). 
Mexican  Americans  are  less  active  in  orientation  than  black 
or  white  Americans  (Kagan  &  Carlson,   1975;  Nevius,  1982). 
In  the  classroom,  Mexican  American  children  are  less  likely 


to  say  they  would  take  action  when  they  need  materials  and 
are  more  likely  to  wait  to  be  helped  (Rotheram  &  Phinney, 
1983,  May).     Black  children,  according  to  Shade  (1982),  tend 
to  use  approximate  concepts  of  time  and  space  in  contrast  to 
the  precision  and  exactness  expected  in  the  white  culture. 

3.  Attitude  toward  authority.     This  dimension  is 
related  to  whether  a  child  regards  parents  and  teachers  as 
clear  authority  figures  whom  one  respects  and  obeys  without 
question,  or  rather  sees  them  as  more  nearly  equal  figures 
with  whom  one  may  disagree  and  question.     Results  of 
research  showed  that  Mexican  American  and  Asian  American 
children  are  more  obedient,  respectful,  and  accepting  of 
authority  then  are  white  American  children  (Diaz-Guerrero, 
1967;  Kitano,  1982).     Hupan  Indian  children  are  less 
authoritarian  than  white  American  children  (Batchold,  1982, 
1984) .     Both  Mexican  American  and  black  children  expect  to 
be  commanded  and  may  perform  less  well  in  school  if  required 
to  make  their  own  choices  (Burger,  1973) . 

4.  Open,  expressive  versus  restrained,  private.  Asian 
Americans,  according  to  Sue  and  Wagner  (1973) ,  are  cautious 
in  expressing  feelings  and  thus  appear  more  socially 
introverted  in  comparison  to  whites.     However,  Anglo- 
Americans  showed  more  awareness  about  when  and  how  one 
should  use  expressiveness.     Aiello  and  Jones  (1971)  found 
this  awareness  reflected  in  the  interpersonal  distance  of 


black,  Puerto  Rican,  and  white  6-  to  8-year-olds,  with  white 
children  requiring  the  greatest  interpersonal  distance. 

Black  children  were  found  to  be  more  openly  and  freely 
expressive.     From  an  early  age  black  children  gain 
experience  through  play  in  dealing  with  intense  feelings, 
and  learn  to  handle  situations  that  to  a  white  child  might 
appear  highly  threatening  (Cheek,  1976;  Kochman,  1981;  Sager 
&  Schofield,  1980) .     In  elementary  classrooms,  black 
children  were  found  to  be  considerably  more  friendly  toward 
both  same  race  and  other  race  children  than  were  whites  and 
were  more  active  in  interracial  interactions  (Hallinan  & 
Tuma,  1978;  Sagar,  Schofield,  &  Snyder,  1983).  The 
difference  in  open  expressiveness  may  be  related  to  the 
tendency  of  black  children  to  become  more  emotionally 
involved  in  a  discussion  and  more  likely  to  interrupt  than 
white  children  (Kochman,  1981) . 
Cross-cultural  Conflict  Stvles 

Cross-cultural  conflict  style  research  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  during  the  past  decade.     The  major 
concern  of  this  kind  of  research  is  to  determine  the  way 
that  people  of  different  cultures  solve  their  conflicts. 
Three  major  approaches  frequently  have  been  employed  by  the 
researchers. 

1.     One  approach  is  the  national  culture  approach. 
Wolf son  and  Norden  (1984)   found  Chinese  subjects  tend  to  use 
more  passive  strategies  in  handling  conflicts;  whereas, 


North  American  subjects  tend  to  use  more  active  strategies. 
In  addition,  Chinese  subjects  felt  that  they  had  a  limited 
range  of  choices  in  handling  teacher-student  conflicts; 
whereas,  North  American  subjects  perceived  a  wider  range  of 
behavioral  options. 

Researchers  also  found  that  Mexicans  prefer  to  use  more 
passive,  avoidance  conflict  strategies  (Kagan,  Knight,  & 
Martinez -Romero,  1982) ;  Japanese  value  the  public  face  and 
prefer  a  compromising  style  in  handling  conflict  (Cushman  & 
King,   1985;  Nomura  &  Barnlund,   1983);  and  blacks  tend  to  use 
controlling  style  (Ting-Toomey,  1986) . 

2.     The  second  approach  involves  individualism- 
collectivism.     Researchers   (Bond  &  Forgas,   1984;  Hui  & 
Triandis,  1986)  found  that  individualistic  cultures  (such  as 
the  U.S.)  emphasize  individualistic  goals,  concern,  rights, 
and  needs  over  group  goals,  concerns,  and  responsibilities 
and  obligations.     Collectivistic  cultures  (such  as  those  in 
China  and  Japan) ,  in  contrast,  value  group  goals,  concerns, 
rights,  and  needs  over  individual  goals,  concerns,  and 
needs.     Thus,  individualistic  cultures  are  concerned  with 
self-face  maintenance;  whereas,  collectivistic  cultures  are 
concerned  with  both  self-face  and  other-face  maintenance. 
Individualistic  cultures  value  autonomy,  choices,  and 
negative-face  need;  whereas,  collectivistic  cultures  value 
interdependence,  reciprocal  obligations,  and  positive-face 
need. 


3.     The  context  approach  is  the  third  approach  that 
frequently  is  employed  by  the  researchers.     Hall  (1976) 
proposed  that  high-context  culture  (HCC) ,  such  as  Japanese 
culture,  values  group  value  orientation,  spiral  logic, 
indirect  verbal  interaction,  and  contextual  nonverbal  style, 
while  low-context  culture  (LCC) ,  such  as  U.S.  culture, 
values  individual  value  orientation,   line  logic,  direct 
verbal  interaction,  and  individualistic  nonverbal  style. 
Thus,  the  arguments  and  disagreements  in  a  HCC  conflict 
situation  would  be  ambiguously  expressed  and  the  face-giving 
and  face-saving  appeals  typically  would  follow  a  spiral 
logic  pattern.     In  LCC  system,  the  face-giving  and  face- 
protection  moves  and  counter-moves  have  to  be  overtly 
spelled  out,  and  the  arguments  and  the  persuasions  in  a 
conflict  situation  typically  would  follow  a  linear  logic 
pattern.     The  LCC  systems  focus  more  on  negative-face 
maintenance  process,  and  HCC  systems  focus  more  on  positive- 
face  maintenance  processes. 
The  Concept  of  Acculturation 

Acculturation  refers  to  culture  change  that  results 
from  continuous,   first-hand  contact  between  two  distinct 
cultural  group  (Redfield,  Linton  &  Herskovits,   193  6) .  Berry 
(1988)   found  four  types  of  changes  might  occur  as  a  result 
of  acculturation:  physical,  biological,  cultural,  and 
psychological.     Cultural  and  psychological  changes  are 
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widely  recognized  as  group-level  and  individual -level 
phenomenon . 

According  to  Berry,  acculturation  may  be  considered  to 
follow  a  series  of  phases.     In  the  pre-contact  phase,  there 
are  two  independent  cultural  groups  with  sets  of 
characteristic  customs,  and  each  are  composed  of  individuals 
with  a  variety  of  psychological  characteristics.     In  the 
contact  phase,  the  groups  meet,   interact  and  begin  to 
exchange;  usually,  the  balance  of  flow  is  from  one  (the 
dominant  society)  to  the  other  (the  receptor  group) .  Then, 
the  conflict  phase  may  appear,  in  which  pressures  are 
experienced  by  the  acculturation  group  to  change  their  way 
of  life.     The  crisis  phase  may  come  after  the  conflict,  and 
a  resolution  is  required.     Finally,  an  adaptation  phase 
arrives  in  which  the  group  relations  are  stabilized  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Berry  proposed  a  model  of  acculturation  according  to 
two  central  issues.     The  first  is:     "Is  my  cultural  identity 
of  value  and  to  be  retained?";  the  second  is:     "Are  positive 
relations  with  the  larger  society  to  be  sought?"   (p.  114) . 
Four  types  of  acculturation — assimilation,  integration, 
separation,  and  segregation — emerge  (see  Figure  2.1). 


Question  1 


Is  it  considered  to  be  of 
value  to  maintain  cultural 
identity  and  characteristics 
YES  NO 


Question  2 


Is  it  considered  to  be 
of  value  to  maintain  YES 
relationships  with 
other  groups?  NO 


INTEGRATION  ASSIMILATION 
SEPARATION  DECULTURATION 


Figure  2.1    Four  possible  modes  of  acculturation 
defined  by  responses  to  two  questions 
(Berry,  1988,  p.  115). 


In  assimilation,  relinquishing  cultural  identity  and  moving 
into  the  larger  society  is  the  option  taken.  Integration 
implies  the  maintenance  of  cultural  integrity  as  well  as  the 
movement  to  become  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  societal 
framework.     In  this  case,  the  option  taken  is  to  retain 
cultural  identity  and  move  to  join  with  others  in  the  larger 
society.     Separation  refers  to  self-imposed  withdrawal  from 
the  larger  society;  whereas,  Segregation  is  the  withdrawal 
imposed  by  the  larger  society.     Research  reported  on 
Canadians  (Berry,   1988) ,  Korean-Americans  (Hurh  &  Kim, 
1984),  and  Mexican-Americans  (Mendoza  &  Martinez,  1981) 
living  in  the  Unites  States  has  shown  that  the  integration 
mode  for  acculturation  was  preferred  over  all  the  other 
modes . 

Generational  status  may  be  an  important  variable  in 
acculturation.     Lamare  (1982)  examined  the  ethnic  self- 


reference  of  Mexican  American  children  in  Texas.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty    9-  to  14-year-olds  were  surveyed.  Family 
background  data  were  used  to  classify  respondents  into  one 
of  five  generational  groups:   (a)  newcomers:  children, 
parents,  and  grandparents  born  in  Mexico;   (b)  first 
generation:  children  born  in  the  United  States,  parents  and 
grandparents  born  in  Mexico;   (c)  mixed  generation:  children 
and  one  parent  born  in  the  U.S.;   (d)  second  generation: 
children  and  both  parents  born  in  the  U.S.,  grandparents 
born  in  Mexico;  and  (e)  third  generation:  children,  parents 
and  grandparents  born  in  the  U.S. 

In  addition,  Lamare  asked  all  respondents  to  label 
themselves  as  either  "Mexican,"  "Mexican  American," 
"Chicano,"  or  "American."    Results  show  that  "Mexican"  is 
the  most  popular  label  only  among  members  of  the  newcomer 
generation,  and  that  after  the  first,  generation  it  is  the 
least  preferred  ethnic  self -designation.     Between  the 
newcomer  and  mixed  generation,  there  is  an  increase  in 
preference  for  "Mexican  American."    Preference  for  this 
label  remains  about  the  same  into  the  second  generation,  but 
thereafter  declines  in  the  third  generation.     Selection  of 
"American"  follows  a  somewhat  similar  pattern  as  "Mexican 
American."    The  label  "Chicano"  shows  the  most  unusual 
pattern  of  selection.     It  is  the  second  most  preferred  label 
in  the  newcomer  generation  and  the  overall  most  popular 
label  in  the  first  generation.     Thereafter,  it  declines  in 


popularity  across  the  mixed  and  second  generations,  but  then 
increases  again  the  third  generation.     Other  researchers 
(Buriel,  Calzada,  &  Vasquez,  1982;  Buriel  &  Vasquez,  1982) 
confirmed  these  findings  on  Mexican  American  subjects. 
Further  investigation  should  be  extended  to  other  ethnic 
groups . 

In  conclusion,  cross-cultural  research  has  been 
developed  only  for  three  decades;  thus,  the  field  is  wide- 
open  for  many  promising  directions.     This  review  has 
selected  only  a  few  dimensions  that  have  been  explored  so 
far  which  might  be  related  to  this  study,  with  the  major 
concern  on  the  factors  that  influence  cross-cultural 
interactions  among  Chinese  Americans  and  other  cultural 
groups  as  found  in  children's  books  of  fiction. 

The  Chinese  American 

In  order  to  assess  the  authenticity  of  cross-cultural 
interaction  patterns  of  the  Chinese  American  in  children's 
fiction  books,  an  introduction  to  the  realities  of  this 
minority  group  in  the  United  States  should  be  helpful. 
Therefore,  this  section  presents  a  short  history  of  Chinese 
American  in  the  U.S.     Specific  information  about  the 
cultural  values  and  life  styles  and  stereotypes  of  the  this 
ethnic  group  are  also  included. 
A  Short  History 

Chinese  have  been  immigrating  to  the  United  States 
since  the  mid-18 00s.     Attracted  by  the  promise  of  wealth. 


many  Chinese  ran  the  risk  of  seeking  fortunes  outside  their 
country.     Because  of  the  Gold  Rush,  California  was  a  prime 
destination.     Another  reason  for  immigrating  was  to  escape 
the  suffering  that  resulted  from  the  civil  war — the  Taiping 
Rebellion — in  China. 

At  first  the  Chinese  encountered  no  overt  legal 
discrimination,  but  as  soon  as  they  fanned  out  to  the  gold 
fields  to  stake  claims,  they  came  into  conflict  with  white 
miners.     As  the  number  of  Chinese  grew,  mining  camps  passed 
resolutions  excluding  them.     The  early  hostility  toward  the 
Chinese  in  California  was  first  manifested  legally  in  the 
Foreign  Miners'  Tax  in  1852.     According  to  Lyman  (1977),  the 
Chinese  "paid  50%  of  the  total  revenues  obtained  from  it 
during  the  first  four  years  and  98%  during  its  final  sixteen 
years  of  enforcement."  (p.  43) 

When  the  gold  fever  abated  after  a  few  years,  Chinese 
miners  found  ready  employment  when  a  decision  was  made  to 
link  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  rest  of  the  country  via  a 
transcontinental  railroad.     Since  the  labor  was  dangerous 
and  backbreaking,  few  whites  would  accept  the  hardships 
involved.     The  Chinese  responded  to  the  call  (Tsai,  1986). 
After  the  transcontinental  railroad  was  completed  in  1869, 
jobs  were  scarce.     During  the  recession  of  the  1870s,  the 
Chinese  were  accused  of  taking  jobs  from  white  workers. 

Various  sources  reported  that  many  legal  developments 
against  the  Chinese  occurred  (Chen,  1980;  Mangiafico,  1988; 
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Miller,  1969;  Wu,  1982).     Locally,  San  Francisco  passed  laws 
that  limited  the  activities  of  Chinese  to  working  in 
laundries,  delivering  food,  and  living  in  boardinghouses. 
At  the  state  level,  California  Chief  Justice  Hugh  C.  Murray 
ruled  that  Chinese  were  of  the  same  race  as  American  Indians 
and  thus,  under  state  laws,  could  not  testify  in  court 
against  a  white  person.     Chinese  children  were  denied 
entrance  into  a  public  school  if  the  school  was  attended 
primarily  by  whites.     Following  California's  lead,  other 
states  passed  similar  discriminatory  laws  (Mangiafico,  1988, 
114-116) .     The  Chinese  response  to  hostile  legislation  was 
to  move  to  the  Northwest  or  to  the  East  and  group  tightly 
together  in  ethnic  neighborhoods,  known  as  "Chinatown". 

As  Samuel  Gompers,  founder  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  declared,     "Racial  differences  between  American 
whites  and  the  Asiatics  would  never  be  overcome.  The 
superior  whites  had  to  exclude  the  inferior — aided  by  law, 
or  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms"   (Chen,   1980  p.  138) 
Eventually,  Chinese  immigration  was  forbidden  by  federal 
laws.     The  first  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  passed  in  1882 
and  denied  immigration  to  Chinese  laborers  for  ten  years. 
The  Act  also  denied  citizenship  to  Chinese  who  were  not  born 
in  America. 

Under  the  shadow  of  exclusion,  the  Chinese  stayed  in 
their  Chinatowns  and  continued  to  hold  marginal  jobs  in  the 
service  sector  and  in  industries.     The  Chinese  communities 
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in  the  southern  states  typically  were  dispersed  within  black 
neighborhoods,  partly  because  of  some  states'  discriminatory 
laws,  and  partly  because  the  Chinese  made  a  conscious  effort 
to  avoid  clustering. 

With  the  passing  away  of  the  first  generation,  U.S.- 
born  Chinese  advanced  both  educationally  and  economically; 
and  a  few  who  had  managed  to  acquire  a  higher  education 
started  to  practice  in  the  professions.     World  War  II 
changed  the  relationship  of  the  U.S.  and  China.  As  a  result, 
the  Immigration  Act  was  amended  in  1965.     This  resulted  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  Chinese  immigration.     These  new 
immigrants  had  two  social  patterns.     The  first  was  composed 
of  low  income  immigrants  with  low  education  backgrounds 
whose  knowledge  of  English  was  poor.     Many  of  those 
immigrants  settled  in  the  large  Chinatown  communities;  for 
example,  in  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco;  about  half  of 
the  Chinese  now  live  in  Chinatown,  and  another  half  live  in 
the  outer  boroughs  (Chrysler,  1980;  Kinkead,  1991). 
Chinatowns  were  revitalized  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood, 
and  they  have  become  centers  of  commerce,  social  activity, 
and  tourism  attraction  (Mangiafico,  1988,  p.  111-119).  For 
example.  New  York's  Chinatown  has  become  the  city's 
clothing-manufacturing  center,  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
over  two  hundred  million  dollars.     The  Chinatown  in  New  York 
City  has  also  become  an  important  jewelry  district,  with 
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annual  sales  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  gold  and 
diamonds  (Kinkead,  1991) . 

The  second  social  pattern  of  Chinese  immigrants 
involved  second,  third,  or  fourth  generation  Chinese 
immigrants  or  those  recent  immigrants  with  good  educational 
and  professional  qualifications.     Currently  these  people 
either  have  moved  away  from  Chinatown  or  never  lived  there. 
Generally  they  have  dispersed  into  neighborhoods  appropriate 
to  their  income  levels  without  regard  to  their  race  or 
ethnicity.     This  pattern  can  be  found  almost  everywhere  in 
the  U.  S.,  especially  in  cities  such  as  Atlanta  or  Houston. 
Most  of  these  Chinese  are  well  educated  professionals  with 
moderate  to  high  incomes  (Mangiafico,  1988)  . 
Interaction  with  Whites  and  Blacks 

White  Americans  received  their  first  images  of  China 
through  the  accounts  of  traders,  missionaries,  and  diplomats 
who  had  only  limited  access  to  the  country  and  who  were 
blinded  by  ethnocentric  beliefs  about  the  innate  superiority 
of  Northern  European  racial  stock  and  culture.     According  to 
Miller  (1969) ,  these  three  groups  were  responsible  for  the 
development  of  a  negative  Chinese  stereotype  predating  the 
first  large  scale  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  United 
States  in  the  1850s.     The  prejudices  toward  Chinese  were  due 
mainly  to  racial,  cultural  and  linguistic  differences  and 
economic  gain.     As  Brown  and  Pannell  (1985)  noted. 
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The  patterns  of  Chinese  settlement,  social  interaction 
and  economic  activities  in  the  United  States  have  been 
dictated  by  white  racism,  but  the  degree  to  which 
racist  attitudes  are  acted  upon  by  convention  and  law 
is  determined  by  economic  stability.     In  times  of 
plenty  white  America  is  more  tolerant  of  its  minority 
groups  than  in  times  of  economic  instability  when  money 
is  tight  and  jobs  are  scarce,    (p.  196) 

The  relationship  between  Chinese  and  blacks  in  the 
south  was  similar  to  the  relationship  of  Chinese  and  whites. 
When  Shankman  (1978)  examined  the  black  attitudes  toward  the 
Chinese  found  in  the  national  black  press  from  1850  to  1935, 
he  found  that  blacks  accepted  the  negative  Chinese 
stereotypes — opium  eating,  heathenism — and  felt  threatened 
by  them  on  economic  grounds  because  they  had  often  been 
thrown  into  competition  with  immigrant  groups  for  the  same 
types  of  unskilled  labor.     However,  the  fear  of  southern 
blacks  over  the  possible  damaging  economic  consequences  of 
Chinese  immigration  to  the  region  proved  to  be  unfounded. 

Patterson  (1977)  discussed  the  intergroup  relationship 
from  a  different  perspective.     He  found  that  the  typical 
Chinese  immigrant  is  exemplified  as  a  sojourner  who  is 
interested  in  the  host  country  only  for  economic  gain  and 
fully  intends  to  return  home.     The  sojourner  mentality 
encourages  thrift  and  hard  work,  but  the  tendency  of 
sojourners  to  form  exclusive  enclaves  and  cling  to  their  own 
languages  and  customs  provokes  hostility  from  the  host 
society.     The  self-imposed  segregation  of  the  immigrant 
group  leads  to  forced  segregation  that  further  isolates  them 
and  forces  them  into  greater  internal  economic  cooperation. 
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The  middleman  concept,  which  believed  ethnic  solidarity 
was  created  and  reinforced  by  economic  discrimination,  was 
proposed  by  Bonacich  and  Modell  (1980).     For  the  Chinese, 
this  concept  is  especially  important.     Traditionally,  the 
Chinese  have  exploited  the  middleman  position  wherever  they 
have  settled  throughout  the  world.     According  to  Loewen 
(1971) ,  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  Civil  War, 
white  merchants  who  served  blacks  were  ostracized  from  white 
society  and  blacks  had  few  acquired  skills  and  no  surviving 
cultural  traditions  or  sources  of  capital  from  which  to  draw 
to  provide  services  for  themselves.     The  Chinese  merchants 
in  Mississippi  found  a  gap  in  the  economic  system  they  could 
fill  with  little  competition  offered  from  either  whites  or 
blacks  and  without  posing  a  threat  to  either  group's 
economic  position.     As  a  result,  the  segregated  social 
system  of  the  area  was  broken. 
Chinese  Cultural  Values 

Values  are  the  belief  systems  in  individuals  and  groups 
that  are  structured  primarily  through  cultural 
communication,  and  are  the  most  deep-seated  aspects  of 
culture  (Prosser,  1978) .     In  Chinese  culture,  the  role  of 
authority  has  been  highly  valued  (Domino  &  Hannah,   1987)  and 
the  family  is  the  sacrosanct  center  of  the  culture; 
therefore,  the  individual  is  of  little  account  (Kinkead, 
1991).     Sue  and  Sue  (1973)   found  that  in  the  traditional 
Chinese  family,  ancestors  and  elders  are  viewed  with  great 
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reverence.     The  father  has  authority  over  the  family 
members.     The  wife  is  considered  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
husband  (Morgan,  1974) .     Chinese  parents  usually  maintain  a 
complete  community  of  interests  with  their  children.  Inside 
Chinese  houses,  children  share  rooms  with  parents  and  have 
freedom  to  use  their  parents'  possessions;  likewise,  parents 
have  the  freedom  to  use  their  children's  belongings. 

Chinese  parents  invite  their  children  to  take  part  in 
their  social  activities.     Children  are  welcomed  to  dinners, 
weddings,  theaters,  and  other  adult  parties;  therefore,  they 
have  opportunities  to  observe  the  behavior  of  adults  and  to 
interact  with  them  (Tsai,  1986,  p.  162-163). 

Chinese  cultural  emphasis  is  placed  on  obtaining  a  good 
education,  on  being  obedient  to  parents,  and  in  giving  the 
family  a  good  reputation,  namely,  the  "Chinese  face".  Bad 
behaviors  such  as  disobedience  and  low  achievement  brings 
shame  on  the  entire  family.     Also,  Chinese  cultural  values 
emphasize  the  restraint  of  strong  emotions  (Sue  and  Sue, 
1973) .     Cultural  values  such  as  social  orientation,  concern 
with  authority,  and  moral-ethical  rectitude  also  are 
reflected  in  the  content  of  story  completions  given  by 
Chinese  children  (Domino  &  Hannah,   1987) . 

The  cultural  values  have  a  great  impact  on  the 
personality  characteristics  of  Chinese  Americans.     They  are 
more  obedient,  conservative,  conforming,  and  inhibited.  In 
interpersonal  relationships,  they  tend  to  be  cautious  in 
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directly  expressing  their  impulses  and  feelings.  Chinese 
Americans  feel  more  comfortable  in  structured  situations  and 
tend  to  be  intolerant  of  ambiguities.     They  feel  guilty  when 
things  go  wrong  and  they  are  more  likely  to  blame  themselves 
for  failure  (Abbott,   1970;  Fong  &  Peskin,   1969;  Sue,  1973). 
Chinese  American's  Self-identification 

According  to  Sue  (1973)  and  Young  (1983),  four  types  of 
self-identification  can  be  found  in  Chinese  Americans. 

1.  Traditionalists  feel  they  are  still  natives  of 
their  original  homeland  no  matter  how  long  they  have  lived 
in  this  country.     They  have  strongly  internalized  Chinese 
values;  thus,  they  have  no  desire  to  change  their 
habitual  behavior.     The  traditionalists  consist  primarily 
of  old  immigrants  and  newcomers  living  in  the  ethnic 
enclaves  such  as  Chinatown. 

2.  Assimilationists  attempt  to  assimilate  and 
participate  fully  into  American  society.     The  great 
majority  of  them  were  born  and  educated  in  America  and 
feel  no  emotional  attachment  to  the  native  soil  of  their 
parents  or  grandparents.     They  choose  to  live  in  white 
communities  and  keep  little  contact  with  their  fellow 
ethnic  members  in  the  enclaves. 

3.  Shifting  identity  adapters  represent  the 
synthesis  of  the  two  polar  types  described  above. 
Typically,  they  have  acquired  sets  of  selective  cultural 
traits  from  both  Asian  and  American  sources  through 
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balanced  sense  of  pride,  loyalty,  and  sentimental 
attachment  to  both  their  homeland  and  the  new  world  of 
their  own  choices.     They  value  intimate  relations  with 
their  family  members  and  ethnic  friends,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  deeply  involved  in  the  less  intimate  but 
more  demanding  networks  of  secondary  relations  in  the 
work  place  and  professional  world.     They  shift  their 
identity  from  time  to  time.     Sometimes  they  employ 
identity  shifting  as  a  tactic  when  particular  identity  of 
the  actor  becomes  distinctly  disadvantageous  and  another 
seems  to  promise  better  payoffs  in  the  encounter. 

4.     New  identity  seekers  are  the  rebellious  college 
students  of  Chinese  descent.     These  persons  rejected  much 
of  the  Chinese  values  and  behavior  patterns,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  highly  critical  of  the  assimilationists. 
They  need  to  construct  a  new  identity  that  somehow  could 
reflect  their  unique  experiences. 

Young  concluded  that  few  individuals  possess  all  the 
characteristic  traits  of  any  one  type.     It  is  correct  to  say 
only  that  an  individual  is  closer  to  one  particular  type 
than  to  another  at  a  certain  stage  of  his  life.     These  four 
types  are  transformable.     A  person  with  assimilationist 
inclinations  may  be  transformed  into  a  new  identity  seeker 
and  a  few  years  later  may  become  a  shifting-identity  adapter 
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or  may  return  to  his  or  her  original  identity  as 
predominantly  an  assimilationist  (p.  21-27) . 
Conflicts  of  the  Chinese  American 

Three  levels  of  conflict  related  to  Chinese  American 
identity  were  specified  by  Young  (1983). 

1.     Generational  conflict  has  been  documented  by  cross- 
cultural  studies.     The  first  generation  Chinese  parents 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  intolerance  to  their  children's 
behavior  that  appears  so  strange  to  them  and  so  different 
from  their  standard  of  decency.     They  are  unhappy  with  the 
liberal  approach  of  public  schools  in  America.     In  their 
view,  the  American  school  fails  to  discipline  the  youth  and 
to  instill  in  their  minds  the  basic  moral  ideals.     Thus,  the 
parents  have  to  push  their  children  to  work  hard  at  home. 
However,  the  younger  Chinese  are  attracted  by  American 
individualism  rather  than  the  community-oriented  traditions 
of  their  forefathers.     They  often  prefer  hamburgers  to 
Chinese  food  and  speak  Chinese  only  as  a  second  language. 

Most  Chinese  American  parents  want  their  children  to 
learn  the  language,  customs,  and  manners  of  their  ancestors. 
The  children  attend  American  public  schools  during  the  day. 
After  coming  home  from  school,  or  in  the  evening,  Chinese 
children  attend  a  Chinese  school.     Many  of  the  youths  react 
negatively  to  the  Chinese  school  after  experiencing  the 
American  school.     As  a  result,  a  lack  of  discipline  is 
reported.     When  attending  American  schools,  Chinese  American 
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children  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  behaved 
pupils  in  the  public  schools;  however,  in  the  Chinese 
schools,  they  break  the  rules  very  often  (Hsu,  1955,  p.  115- 
116)  . 

Filial  piety  is  of  significance  in  the  Chinese  society. 
However,  it  also  causes  a  problem  among  the  generations.  As 
the  less  acculturated  old  parents  become  more  dependent  on 
their  children,  problems  of  their  care  arise.     The  young 
people  realize  that  the  urban  way  of  life  in  modern  society 
is  incompatible  with  the  traditional  style  of  the  joint 
family.     For  the  grandparents,  the  feeling  of  loneliness  can 
be  intense  if  they  settle  down  in  a  middle  class  suburban 
neighborhood.     Thus,  grandparents  have  to  live  somewhere 
else  at  their  own  risk.     The  tradition  of  taking  care  of  the 
aged  has  been  under  serious  challenge. 

2.     Intragroup  conflict  is  inevitable,  but  it  never  has 
become  a  major  problem  for  Chinese  Americans  until  recent 
years.     The  new  immigrants  from  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  are  quite  different  from  the  old  immigrants, 
for  almost  all  of  them  are  from  urban  centers  with  better 
education  and  business  expertise.     Many  of  them  have  brought 
sizable  capital  into  the  area,  which  leads  to  intensified 
business  competition  among  the  Chinese  themselves.  Because 
of  the  competition,  they  must  keep  the  price  low  and  the 
quality  high,  which,  in  turn,  cause  their  employees 's  wage 
to  be  poor  and  the  work  hour  long.     Also,  these  new 
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immigrants  hold  different  expectations  about  the  dominant 
culture  from  the  old  immigrants;  thus,  Chinatown  is  now 
divided  between  the  Old  Guard — the  conservative  Cantonese 
who  run  the  family  associations  and  district  associations 
and  tongs  (secret  societies  that  were  patterned  on  an  anti- 
Manchu,  antiforeign  society  based  in  Kwangtung) — and  a  new 
guard,  consisting  of  younger,  second-  and  third-generation 
Chinese-Americans  and  some  of  the  new  immigrants  from  other 
parts  of  China  and  Asia,  who  run  most  of  Chinatown's  social- 
welfare  programs.     The  Old  Guard  still  advises  residents  not 
to  air  their  controversies  outside  Chinatown  and  to  remain 
more  Chinese  than  American;  whereas,  the  younger  leaders 
urge  the  community  to  merge  with  America  (Kinkead,  1991) . 
Moreover,  according  to  the  length  of  time  living  in  America 
and  the  place  of  birth,  Chinese  in  the  Chinatown  are  labeled 
as  "A.B.C.s,"  or  American-Born  Chinese;  "F.O.B.s,"  or  Fresh- 
off-the-Boat  new  immigrants;  and  "old-timers",  or  the  old 
immigrants  from  Canton  Province  in  China  (Kinkead,  1991) . 
However,  the  shared  sense  of  interdependence  and  the  effect 
of  kinship  relationships,  according  to  Wong  (1980) ,  has  made 
the  potential  class  conflict  rarely  reach  the  explosive 
stage  in  Chinatown. 

Young  (1983)  stated  that  the  appearance  of  Chinese 
American  youth  gangs  shocked  New  York's  Chinatown,  which  had 
the  reputation  of  low  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  for 
many  decades.     Their  major  activity  was  extortion.  Store 
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dollars  for  protection.     The  criminal  activities  were 
finally  put  under  control  by  1978.     Today  Chinatown  once 
again  is  a  safe  place  to  live  and  visit. 

3.     Intergroup  conflict.     The  experiences  of  Chinese 
early  immigrants  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  indicated  that  the  social-cultural  roots  of  racial 
prejudice  are  often  intertwined  with  economic  competition. 
In  the  1860s  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  strangers 
with  peculiar  physical  features  and  peculiar  dress,  hair 
style,  language,  and  manner  posed  a  repulsive  threat  to  the 
normal  way  of  life  in  American  society.     At  first  they  were 
tolerated  because  they  were  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
community  by  working  as  miners  and  railroad  builders. 
Later,  as  the  demand  for  cheap  labor  decreased,  the  Chinese 
began  to  stay  in  the  completely  segregated  urban  ghettos  of 
the  West  Coast  and  to  be  employed  in  the  woolen,  textile, 
clothing,  shoe-making,  cigar-making,  and  a  few  other  small- 
scale  manufacturing  firms.     When  the  depression  of  the  1870s 
put  large  numbers  of  white  laborers  out  of  work,  Chinese 
workers  became  the  object  of  labor  union  hostility.  Riots 
against  the  Chinese  occurred  in  many  cities  and  small  towns. 
In  addition,  various  kinds  of  anti-Chinese  legislation  that 
were  designed  to  exclude  Chinese  from  immigration,  to 
prohibit  Chinese  seeking  employment  in  most  types  of 
industry,  and  to  harass  and  humiliate  Chinese  were  hastily 
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put  into  effect.     By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Chinese 
were  concentrated  inside  Chinatown. 

The  1965  immigration  law  marks  the  official  ending  of 
discrimination  against  Chinese;  however,  no  legal  rules  can 
stop  silent  prejudice  or  subtle  discrimination.  Qualified 
Chinese  professionals  are  accepted  by  most  employers  as  long 
as  they  are  small  in  number  in  the  organization  and  their 
visible  presence  does  not  cause  any  alarm.     Once  accepted, 
they  have  to  tolerate  either  lesser  salary  plus  slow 
promotion  or  jealous  resentment  for  their  co-workers.  Few 
of  them  can  expect  promotion  to  the  top  level  of  the 
managerial  hierarchy.     Moreover,  they  have  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst  under  the  circumstances  of  economic  recession 
and  rising  unemployment,   for  historically  they  are  the  first 
victims  of  the  recurring  wave  of  nativism  (an  energetic  and 
somewhat  distorted  reaffirmation  of  the  indigenous  way  of 
life) . 

Stereotypes  of  the  Chinese  in  Westerners '  Eyes 

Stereotype  refers  to  the  exaggerated  belief, 
oversimplification,  or  uncritical  judgement  about  a 
neighborhood,  a  city,  or  an  entire  group  of  people  that 
often  is  accepted  by  people  as  fact  (Lippmann,  1922) .  When 
referring  to  different  nationalities,  people  usually  employ 
negative  stereotypes  to  make  judgements  about  a  given 
individual's  potential  to  fit  into  a  certain  category  based 
on  that  person's  racial  or  ethnic  origins  (Helmreich,  1984). 


Researchers  have  made  efforts  to  determine  the 
stereotypes  of  different  cultural  groups.     In  a  pioneer 
investigation,  Katz  and  Braly  (1932)   found  Chinese  people 
are  stereotyped  into  to  five  most  frequently  assigned 
traits:     (1)  superstitious,    (2)  sly,   (3)  conservative,  (4) 
tradition-loving,  and  (5)  loyal  to  family  ties.  Gilbert 
(1951)  repeated  the  investigation  and  found  some 
differences.     The  most  frequent  traits  about  Chinese  people 
became  loyal  to  family,  tradition-loving,  superstitious,  and 
conservative . 

In  1967,  Karl ins,  Coffman  and  Walters  repeated  the 
investigation  by  distributing  a  checklist  made  up  of  the 
attributes  generalized  by  the  study  cited  above  and  asking 
research  participants  to  check  the  most  frequent  attributes 
they  associate  with  Chinese.     Once  again,  the  researchers 
found  the  frequency  of  attributes  of. Chinese  had  changed 
over  time.     The  Chinese  still  were  considered  to  be  loyal  to 
family,  tradition-loving,  and  conservative  but  not  as 
superstitious  and  sly  as  previously  noted.     Instead,  new 
stereotypes  emerged.     The  Chinese  were  thought  to  be 
courteous,  extremely  nationalistic,  humorless,  and  artistic. 

Helmreich  (1984)   identified  several  stereotypes  for 
Chinese  based  both  on  general  impressions  and  scientific 
studies  that  show  how  Chinese  are  perceived  by  Americans. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  positive  side, 
are  learned  and  wise;  quiet,  polite,  and  deferential;  and 


having  strong  family  ties.    On  the  negative  side,  the 
Chinese  are  thought  to  be  sly,  sinister,  and  deceitful; 
inscrutable;  cruel;  and  loving  to  gamble  and  to  eat.  Work 
in  laundries  and  restaurants  still  are  the  professional 
stereotypes  for  the  Chinese. 

In  conclusion,  Chinese  Americans  are  gradually 
overcoming  the  negative  aspects  of  their  transformation  in 
America,  and  they  have  begun  to  earn  the  respect  of 
Americans.     This  review  of  the  studies  on  identifying 
stereotypes  provides  a  deeper  insight  about  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  minority  group,  and  it  also  offers  a 
background  for  this  study. 

Summary 

The  review  of  the  literature  surrounding  the  studies  of 
Chinese  Americans  and  cross-cultural  interaction  variables 
revealed  significant  implications  in  the  way  of  guidance  to 
the  researcher  to  develop  the  instrument  used  in  the  present 
investigation.     In  the  first  section,  the  studies  that 
analyzed  Chinese  Americans  in  children's  published  materials 
indicated  that  they  focused  on  describing  the  image  of  the 
Chinese  American,  with  no  concern  for  identifying  the  cross- 
cultural  interactions  within  and  outside  the  culture.  In 
the  second  section  of  the  review,  six  variables:  language, 
ethnic  attitude,  ethnic  recognition  and  self-identification, 
behavior  patterns,  cross-cultural  conflict  styles,  and  the 
concept  of  acculturation  in  the  cross-cultural  research  that 
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could  be  used  in  developing  the  instrument  for  this  study 
were  identified  and  illustrated.     The  third  section  reported 
research  that  described  the  history  and  cross-cultural 
interactions  of  Chinese  Americans  in  the  U.  S.,  cultural 
values  of  this  cultural  group,  and  characterizations  of 
Chinese  Americans  such  as  conservative  and  superstitious. 
This  information  provided  a  background  for  the  comparisons 
to  be  made  to  answer  question  number  nine  of  this 
investigation.     Also,  this  section  provided  the  researcher 
the  information  needed  in  the  process  of  developing  an 
instrument  for  examining  the  cross-cultural  interaction 
patterns  of  Chinese  Americans  in  children's  realistic 
fiction  books. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


In  this  study,  the  method  of  content  analysis  was  used 
to  examine  the  cross-cultural  interaction  patterns  of  the 
Chinese  American  in  selected  American  children's  books. 
This  chapter  presents  information  regarding  the  rationale 
for  using  content  analysis,  the  research  questions, 
sampling,  and  procedures  for  coding  in  the  content  analysis. 
Reliability  and  validity  of  content  analysis  are  described, 
and  limitations  of  the  study  are  stated. 

Rationale  for  Using  Content  Analysis 

Content  analysis  is  a  research  technique  for  making 
replicable  and  valid  inferences  by  systematically  and 
objectively  identifying  specified  characteristics  within 
text  (Krippendorf f ,  1980;  Stone,  Dunphy,  Smith,  &  Ogilvie, 
1966) .     Accordingly,  content  analysis  applies  both  empirical 
and  inferential  procedures  in  pursuit  of  research  questions. 
By  employing  this  technique,  researchers  obtain  the 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  textual  content,  then  relate 
these  quantitative  indicators  directly  and  indirectly  to 
social  and  cultural  context  (Weber,  1987) . 

Content  analysis  can  be  used  for  many  purposes.  One 
important  use  is  the  generation  of  culture  indicators  that 
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point  to  the  state  of  beliefs,  values,  ideologies,  or  other 
culture  systems  (Rosengren,  1981;  Weber,  1981) . 

Content  analysis  also  may  be  employed  to  reflect 
cultural  patterns  of  groups,  institutions,  or  societies; 
reveal  the  focus  of  individual,  group,  institutional,  or 
societal  attention;  and  describe  trends  in  the  content 
(Carney,  1979;  Handel,  1950;  Weber,  1985).     For  example, 
numerous  content  analyses  focus  on  a  special  person,  group, 
or  event  and  attempt  to  find  out  how  it  is  depicted  or 
conceptualized,  what  its  symbolic  image  is. 

Compared  with  other  data-generating  and  analysis 
techniques,  Weber  (1985)   finds  content  analysis  has  several 
advantages : 

1.  Content  analytic  procedures  operate  directly 
upon  text  or  transcripts  of  human  communications. 

2.  The  best  content  analytic  studies  utilize  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  operations  on  texts. 
Thus,  content  analysis  methodology  combines  what  are 
usually  thought  to  be  antithetical  modes  of  analysis. 

3.  In  more  recent  times,  when  reliable  data  of 
other  kinds  exist,  culture  indicators  can  be  used  to 
assess  quantitatively  the  relationships  among  economic, 
social,  political,  and  cultural  change.    (1985,  p.  10) 

In  literate  societies,  a  large  portion  of  culture  is 

represented  in  texts  such  as  newspapers,  documents,  books, 

magazines,  songs,  TV  shows,  and  films.     Thus,  content 

analysis  already  has  been  employed  by  researchers  in 

exploring  different  kinds  of  texts  (Crume,   1988;  Handel, 

1950;  Holsti,   1969;  Krippendorf f ,   1980).     Among  them, 

realistic  fiction  is  being  explored  most  often.  Realistic 


fiction  is  the  "window  on  the  world"  (Norton,  1983)  that 
reveals  the  images  of  social  structure  held  by  people  and 
the  linkages  between  individual  biography,  group  history, 
and  social  structure.     It  also  tells  us  something  of  the 
values  and  norms  operative  in  a  particular  culture.  Coser 
(1963)  points  out  that  "the  creative  imagination  of  the 
literary  artist  often  has  achieved  insights  into  social 
processes."  (p.  3)     By  examining  the  social  interaction  and 
situations  portrayed  in  fiction,  we  may  learn  something 
about  the  way  members  experience  social  structure,  about  the 
typif ications  that  are  commonplace  and  fundamental,  and 
about  the  range  of  social  objects  that  are  available  to  be 
experienced  by  the  members  of  a  society  at  a  given  time 
(Hewitt,  1982,  p.  29).     Fiction  for  children  functions 
similarly,  with  the  difference  from  fiction  for  adults  being 
in  degree  only  (Lukens,  1990) . 

Content  analysis,  therefore,  offers  a  sound  approach  to 
research  on  children's  realistic  fiction  and  has  already 
been  used  in  different  content  studies  of  children's 
literature  since  the  1930s.     By  using  this  methodology, 
researchers  provide  information  about  the  indication  of 
human  relationships,  values  and  cultural  context,  and  the 
portrayal  of  specific  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  children's 
books.     Thus,  this  study  holds  the  promise  of  providing 
objective  and  systematic  information  about  the  Chinese 
American  culture  as  presented  in  children's  fiction. 


Research  Questions 

In  order  to  assess  the  cross-cultural  interaction 
patterns  of  Chinese  Americans  portrayed  in  selected 
realistic  fiction  written  for  children  8  through  12  and 
published  in  the  U.S.  from  1967  to  1991,  the  following 
specific  questions  were  used  as  guidelines  throughout  the 
study : 

1.  What  was  the  frequency  of  interactions  among 
Chinese  Americans  and  interactions  between  Chinese  Americans 
and  other  ethnic  groups? 

2.  What  were  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
Chinese  Americans  who  participated  in  the  interactions 
within  their  own  cultural  group  presented  in  the  fiction 
books? 

3.  What  was  the  basic  information  (settings,  topics, 
the  quality  of  experience,  and  so  on)  related  to  the  nature 
of  the  interactions  among  Chinese  Americans? 

4.  What  were  the  guiding  principles,  attitudes, 
behaviors,  and  problems  of  Chinese  Americans  within  their 
own  cultural  group? 

5.  What  were  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  characters  in  the 
interactions? 

6.  What  was  the  basic  information  (settings,  topics, 
the  quality  of  experience,  and  so  on)  related  to  the  nature 


of  the  interactions  between  Chinese-American  characters  and 
other  ethnic  characters? 

7.  What  were  the  guiding  principles,  attitudes, 
behaviors,  and  problems  of  Chinese  Americans  toward  other 
ethnic  groups? 

8.  What  were  the  guiding  principles,  attitudes, 
behaviors,  and  problems  of  other  ethnic  characters  toward 
Chinese  Americans  described  in  these  stories? 

9.  To  what  extent  did  the  cross-cultural  relations 
portrayed  in  these  fiction  stories  reflect  reality  as 
described  in  a  review  of  the  literature  of  Chinese 
Americans'  experiences  in  the  United  States?    To  what  extent 
did  the  portrayals  of  cross-cultural  interactions  of  Chinese 
Americans  in  children's  realistic  fiction  reflect  racial  or 
cultural  stereotypes? 

Sampling 

Criteria  for  Selection 

Children's  books  that  portray  Chinese  Americans  were 
included  according  to  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  books  were  contemporary  American  fiction  with 
realistic  settings. 

2 .  The  books  included  at  least  one  Chinese-American 
character. 

3.  The  books  were  published  in  the  U.S.A.  after  1965. 

4.  The  books  were  recommended  in  standard  sourcebooks 
used  by  librarians,  media  specialists,  and  teachers  for 
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selecting  children's  literature  for  elementary  children  ages 
eight  through  twelve. 
Sources  of  Selection 

The  books  were  selected  by  using  several  standard 
sourcebooks  that  describe  children's  books  and  that  were 
indexed  by  subject  matter  or  theme.     These  sourcebooks 
included  Children's  Books  in  Print.  1970/1971-1990/1991; 
Haller's  (1971)  American  Diversity;     A  Bibliography  of 
Resources  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Minorities  for  Pennsylvania 
Schools  ;  Jenkins  and  Austin's  (1987)  Literature  for 
Children  about  Asians  and  Asian  Americans;  and  Children ' s 
Catalog  1960-1989. 

As  a  result,  a  total  of  71  fiction  books  (including 
picture  books  and  folk  literature)  under  the  headings  China, 
Chinese,  Chinese  culture,  and  Chinese  American  were  listed. 
Except  for  8  listed  children's  books  being  out  of  print,  63 
of  the  71  fiction  books  were  collected.     Each  of  the  fiction 
books  was  read  to  determine  eligibility  for  inclusion  in  the 
sample.     As  a  result,  sixteen  children's  books  fit  the 
criteria  for  selection  and  were  analyzed  in  this  study. 
Books  Selected  for  this  Study 

Estes,  Eleanor.     The  lost  umbrella  of  Kim  Chu.  Illustrated 
by  Jacgueline  Ayer.     New  York:     Atheneum,   1978.  86p. 

Kim  Chu  loses  her  father's  umbrella  that  was  a  prize  of 
the  best  design  for  the  great  long  dragon.     In  order  not  to 
be  slapped  again  by  her  grandmother,  Kim  Chu  leaves 
Chinatown  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  hunt  the 
umbrella.     She  rides  on  an  elevated  train  and  a  ferryboat  to 
St.  George.     Surprisingly,  Kim  Chu  meets  Mae  Lee,  her  best 
friend  in  Chinese  school,  on  the  way  to  St.  George.  With 
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Mae  Lee's  help,  Kim  finds  the  person  who  took  the  umbrella 
and  returns  it  to  her  father. 

Haugaard,  Kay.     China  bov.     New  York:  Abelard-Schuman, 
1971.  223p. 

There  is  nothing  left  but  poverty  and  sickness  after 
the  flood  in  China  in  1851.     In  order  to  make  enough  money 
to  rebuild  his  home,  Lee  leaves  for  Mei-Kuo  (America)  to 
find  his  fortune. 

On  his  way  to  Chinese  Camp  for  digging  gold,  Lee  makes 
friends  with  Pan,  a  Chinese  from  the  same  province  in  China, 
and  Hank,  a  white  American.     Together,  they  dig  for  gold  and 
fight  the  discrimination  of  other  westerners.     After  three 
years'  hard  work,  Lee  makes  a  lot  of  money  and  wants  to 
change  his  life. 

Lee  tries  to  start  a  new  life  among  his  own  people,  but 
he  finds  that  staying  in  America  is  meaningless  without  his 
family's  support.     Therefore,  Lee  decides  to  go  back  to 
China.     However,  finding  his  lost  sister  Mei  Mei  in 
Chinatown  makes  Lee  change  his  mind.     Lee  decides  to  stay  in 
America,  and  he  cuts  off  his  queue — a  symbol  of 
disconnection  with  China. 

Howard,  Ellen.     Her  own  song.     New  York:     Atheneum,  1988. 
160p. 

Although  Mellie  is  beloved  by  her  adoptive  family, 
being  an  adopted  child  is  not  easy  for  Mellie  to  be  liked  by 
her  schoolmates.     In  order  to  be  accepted  by  her  peers, 
Mellie  joins  the  others  to  tease  the  Chinese  laundryman  and 
the  girl  he  has  beside  him  in  his  cart.     However,  a  strange 
feeling  makes  Mellie  stop  taunting  the  pair.     When  Mellie 's 
adoptive  father  is  hospitalized  after  an  accident,  she  is 
befriended  by  the  Chinese  laundryman  who,  she  learns,  holds 
the  key  to  the  events  surrounding  her  birth  eleven  years 
ago. 

Joe,  Jeanne.      Ying-ying:  Pieces  of  a  childhood. 

Illustrations  &  cover  design  by  Gaustino  Caigoy.  San 
Francisco:  East/West  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1984. 
lllp. 

Ying-Ying  lives  in  Chicago's  Chinatown  with  her 
divorced  mother.     In  this  single-parent  family,  both  the 
mother  and  the  child  struggle  with  daycare  dilemmas.  When 
Ying-Ying  enters  the  kindergarten,  the  problem  is  solved. 
Instead,  there  are  other  problems  from  her  non-Chinese 
peers.     This  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  Ying-Ying  deals 
with  these  problems,  particularly  with  those  related  to  her 
Chinese-American  identity. 
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Levine,  Ellen.     I  hate  English.     Illustrated  by  Steve 
Bjorkman.     New  York:     Scholastic,  1989.  30p. 

A  young  girl  named  Mei  Mei  is  a  recent  immigrant  to  New 
York's  Chinatown  from  Hong  Kong.     Mei  Mei  is  comfortable  in 
Chinatown  because  people  look  and  talk  the  way  they  do  in 
Hong  Kong.     But  in  school  everything  is  in  English. 
Although  she  can  understand  most  of  what  she  hears  in  the 
strange  new  language,  Mei  Mei  refuses  to  speak  it,  until  an 
astute  new  teacher  helps  break  down  the  barrier  in  a  most 
surprising  way. 

Lord,  Bette  Bao.      In  the  year  of  the  boar  and  Jackie 
Robinson.     Illustrated  by  Marc  Simont.     New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,   1984.  169p. 

Shirley  Temple  Wong  sails  from  China  to  America  with  a 
heart  full  of  dreams.     Her  new  home  is  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
She  enters  the  fifth  grade  in  P.S.8,  ten  years  old,  able  to 
speak  but  two  English  words,  and  knowing  that  on  her 
shoulders  "rests  the  reputation  of  all  Chinese".  She 
attempts  to  adjust  to  life  in  Brooklyn  in  1947,  but  the 
initial  welcome  of  her  classmates  turns  to  laughter  and 
rejection.     Not  until  she  earns  the  friendship  of  the 
toughest  girl  in  the  class  is  she  included  in  stickball 
games  on  the  playground.     Shirley  also  becomes  a  devoted  fan 
of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  and  later  is  chosen  to  present  the 
key  to  P.S.8  to  her  hero,  Jackie  Robinson. 

McCunn,  Ruthanne  Lum.     Pie  biter.     Illustrated  by  You-Shan 
Tang.     San  Francisco:     Design  Enterprises  of  San 
Francisco,  1983.  28p. 

Like  many  Chinese  pioneers  in  America,  Hoi  comes  to 
this  land  to  make  his  fortune,  but  unlike  most  of  the 
Chinese 

people,  he  adjusts  very  quickly  by  adopting  American  values. 
Hoi  likes  to  eat  all  kinds  of  American  pies  and  make  friends 
with  westerners.     After  working  hard.  Hoi  becomes  a  wealthy 
person.     However,  the  feelings  of  emptiness  and  loneliness 
lead  him  decide  to  go  back  to  China. 

Niemeyer,  Marie.     The  moon  cmitar.     Illustrated  by  Gustave 
Nebel.     New  York:     Franklin  Watts,  1969.  151p. 

Su  Lin  is  an  American  born  Chinese  who  lives  in  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown  with  her  parents,  younger  brother,  and 
grandfather.    An  important  thread  throughout  the  story  is  Su 
Lin's  conflict  with  her  grandfather.     She  wants  to  be  more 
"American,"  and  he  wants  her  to  be  more  "Chinese."  She 
develops  a  friendship  with  Tracy,  a  non-Chinese  and  together 
they  set  out  to  find  a  missing  moon  guitar,  a  family 
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treasure.  With  Su  Lin's  discovery  of  the  moon  guitar,  she 
gains  new  respect  from  her  family  and  from  her  grandfather 
in  particular. 

Oakes,  Vanya.     Willy  Wong;     American.     Illustrated  by  Weda 
Yap.      Archway  Pocketbooks,  1967.  174p. 

Willy  lives  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  with  his 
parents,  a  sister,  and  a  grandfather.     Willy  wants  to  gain 
respect  from  his  family  and  his  non-Chinese  peers,  and  he 
tries  very  hard  to  deal  with  both  the  Chinese  and  American 
side  of  his  upbringing.     Willy  achieves  his  goals  by  his 
performance  in  arts. 

Pinkwater,  Manus.     Wincrman.     New  York:     Dodd,  Mead,  and 
Company,  1975.  64p. 

Donald  Chen  is  the  only  Chinese  kid  in  school  and  the 
poorest  kid  in  class.     The  embarrassment  and  discrimination 
Donald  has  encountered  at  school  cause  him  to  escape  his 
hardship  through  fantasizing  about  a  Chinese  superhero.  The 
situation  does  not  change  until  an  exceptional  teacher 
encourages  Donald  how  to  present  himself.     Through  his 
knowledge  of  comic  books  and  his  artwork,  Donald  builds  his 
self-esteem  and  gains  acceptance. 

Rambeau,  John;  Rambeau,  Nancy  &  Cross,  Richard  E.  China 
boy.     Illustrated  by  Sabina  &  Jean  Yates.  San 
Francisco:     Educational  Publications,  Inc.,  1968. 
40p. 

Yat  Sang,  a  young  pioneer  from  China,  comes  to  America 
to  make  his  fortune.     He  does  not  have  money  to  pay  the  fare 
for  the  journey  to  America.     To  avoid  being  caught  and  put 
into  prison,  Yat  Sang  jumps  into  the  sea.     The  Chinese 
fishermen  who  save  Yat  Sang's  life  tell  him  about  the 
discrimination  of  westerners  in  this  new  land  and  advise  him 
to  stay  close  to  his  own  people.     Yat  Sang  now  is  very  upset 
about  the  uncertainty  that  lies  ahead.     Worst  of  all,  in  his 
visit  to  Chinatown,  Yat  Sang  gets  lost  and  is  hit  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kelly's  horses.     Fortunately,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly  are 
kind  westerners  who  take  care  of  Yat  Sang  and  hire  him  as  an 
assistant  houseboy  in  their  family.     With  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelly's  friendships  and  help,  Yat  Sang  starts  his  new  life. 

Wright,  Mildred  W.     A  skv  full  of  dragons.     Illustrated  by 
Carroll  Dolezal.     Austin,  TA:     Steck-Vaughn  Company, 
1969.  32p. 

Lee  Chow  and  his  grandfather  always  have  fun  together. 
Often,  grandfather  shows  Lee  Chow  a  lot  of  magic  of  China 
from  a  great  Chest  of  Dragons.     One  day,  Lee  Chow  finds  some 
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American  boys  playing  marbles  in  the  park.     He  wants  to  play 
with  these  boys  but  he  does  not  have  any  marbles.  With 
grandfather's  help,  Lee  Chow  exchanges  his  kites  for  the 
American  boys'  marbles. 

Yep,  Laurence.     Draaonwinas.     New  York:     Harper  &  Row,  1975. 
208p.     Newbery  Honor  Book. 

In  1903,  Moon  Shadow  is  eight  when  he  leaves  his  mother 
and  grandmother  in  China  to  join  his  father  in  California. 
There  he  finds  a  closely  knit  community  in  the  early  years 
of  San  Francisco's  Chinatown.     His  father,  Windrider,  works 
in  the  family  laundry  to  earn  money  to  send  home  and  makes 
kites  in  his  spare  time.     But  Windrider 's  great  dream  is  to 
build  a  flying  machine.     As  he  tells  Moon  Shadow  the  dragon 
folktale,  Windrider  identifies  this  mythical  spirit  as  the 
one  that  compels  him  to  pursue  his  dream. 

Yep,  Laurence.     Child  of  the  owl.     New  York:     Harper  &  Row, 
1977.  217p. 

Casey  lives  with  her  father,  Barney,  but  when  Barney  is 
beaten  up,  presumably  for  failure  to  pay  a  gambling  debt, 
and  taken  to  a  hospital,  Casey  goes  to  live  with  her 
maternal  grandmother,  Paw-Paw,  who  lives  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown.     Casey  is  not  prepared  for  the  changes 
necessitated  by  the  move.     Gradually,  however,  her 
attachment  for  her  grandmother  grows  as  does  her 
understanding  of  her  Chinese  heritage.     Paw-Paw  tells  Casey 
the  story  of  the  family's  jade  owl  charm,  and  it  is  then 
that  Casey  realizes  that  she  is  a  "child  of  the  owl." 

Yep,  Laurence.     Sea  glass.     New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1979. 
224p. 

When  Craig  Chin's  family  moves  from  the  secure 
ethnicity  of  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  to  a  suburban 
community  where  his  father  operates  a  grocery,  eighth-grade 
Craig  feels  rejected  by  two  cultures.     Classmates  call  him 
"Buddha  Man"  because  he  is  overweight;  his  cousins  dismiss 
his  attempts  to  become  friends  and  are  indifferent  to  their 
own  Chinese  background;  while  his  father  wants  him  to  be  an 
ail-American  athlete.     Through  his  mother's  counsel  to  be 
patient  and  through  elderly  "Uncle"  Quail's  wise  perspective 
on  life,  Craig  begins  to  find  a  niche  for  himself. 

Yep,  Laurence.     The  star  fisher.     New  York:     Morrow  Junior 
Books,   1991.  147p. 

Joan  Lee's  family  moves  from  Ohio  to  West  Virginia. 
They  become  the  only  Chinese  in  a  rural  town  where  the 
residents  do  not  have  many  experiences  in  getting  along  with 
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people  from  different  ethnic  background.     The  family 
encounters  prejudice  and  isolation,  and  they  find  the 
adjustment  difficult.     Fortunately,  their  landlady — Miss 
Lucy — is  open-minded  and  is  willing  to  help  them  go  through 
the  process  of  resocialization.     With  Miss  Lucy's  help,  the 
family  make  friends  with  people  in  this  town  through  mama's 
delicious  American  pie. 

Procedures 

Each  book  was  read  carefully  to  determine  the  episodes 

that  portrayed  the  cross-cultural  interactions  of  Chinese 

Americans.     An  episode,  according  to  Stein  and  Glenn  (1977) , 

is  the  primary  higher  order  unit  of  a  story  and 
consists  of  an  entire  behavioral  sequence.     It  includes 
the  external  and/or  internal  events  which  influence  a 
character,  the  character's  internal  response  (goals, 
cognitions,  plans)  to  these  events,  the  character's 
external  response  to  his  goals,  and  the  consequence 
resulting  from  his  overt  responses.     Inherent  in  this 
sequence  is  a  causal  chain  of  events  beginning  with  an 
initiating  event  and  ending  with  a  resolution,   (p.  62) 

All  episodes  in  the  fiction  books  that  included 

intracultural  interactions  within  a  group  of  Chinese 

Americans  and  the  intercultural  interactions  among  the 

Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  people  were  identified, 

analyzed,  and  coded.     The  episodes  identified  were  read  a 

second  time  to  ensure  accuracy  of  the  coding  procedures. 

For  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  episodes,  a  coding 

instrument  was  developed  that  enabled  the  researcher  to 

consistently  and  completely  record  the  intracultural 

interactions  and  the  intercultural  interactions  (Appendix 

B)  .     Once  an  episode  was  identified,  the  type  of  interaction 

was  coded.  For  Example,  in  the  book  In  the  Year  of  the  Boar 
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and  Jackie  Robinson  (Lord,  1984) ,  the  major  characters  and 


episodes  identified  were  as  follows: 


Characters 

Shirley  (A  foreign-born  Chinese  American) 
Father  (A  foreign-born  Chinese  American) 
Mother  (A  foreign-born  Chinese  Americein) 
Relatives  in  China  (Chinese  in  China) 
Mrs.  Rappaport  (A  white;  Shirley's  teacher) 
Senora  Rodriguez  (An  Italian;  Shirley's  picino 

teacher) 

Mabel  (A  black;  Shirley's  classmate) 
Emily  (A  white;  Shirley's  classmate) 
Mrs.  O'Reilly  (a  white;  Shirley's  employer) 
Jackie  Robinson  (A  black  sportsman) 

Episodes 


a.  Intracultural  interactions 

p. 1-19      :     Shirley  and  her  mother  were  preparing  to  go 
to  live  with  her  father  who  was  working  in 
America. 

p. 25-34     :     Shirley  and  her  mother  adjusted  to  their  new 

lives  in  the  U.S. 
p. 34-39     :     Shirley  wanted  to  show  her  father  that  she 

could  adjust  to  her  new  life  immediately; 

however,  she  ran  into  troubles, 
p. 43-44     :     Mother  sent  Shirley  to  the  public  school, 
p. 65-67     :     Shirley's  parents  worried  about  Shirley's 

unhappiness  resulting  from  her  frustration 

in  adjusting  to  the  new  life, 
p. 105-112:     Shirley  wanted  to  show  her  mother  that  she 

was  an  independent  girl, 
p. 112-115:     Shirley  and  her  parents  took  care  of  Senora 

Rodriguez's  house, 
p. 117-119:     Shirley  struggled  between  the  western 

culture  and  the  Chinese  culture, 
p. 136-139:     Shirley  started  her  baby-sitting  work. 

Father  bought  a  piggy  bank  for  Shirley  to 

save  money. 

p. 149-154:     Shirley  and  her  parents  experienced  their 
first  Chinese  Mid-Autumn  Festival  in  the 
U.S. 

b.  Intercultural  interactions 

p. 43-44     :     Shirley  met  the  principal, 
p. 44-49     :     Shirley  met  Mrs.  Rappaport  and  her 
classmates. 

p. 53-55     :     Shirley  was  rejected  by  her  classmates  to 

enter  the  baseball  team, 
p. 59-63     :     Shirley  started  to  take  piano  lessons  with 

Senora  Rodriguez. 


p. 70-71     :    Mrs.  Rappaport  praised  Shirley's  work. 

p. 71-83     :     Shirley  fought  with  Mabel,  which  won  Mabel's 

and  her  classmates'  friendships, 
p. 85-93     :     Shirley  asked  questions  about  Jackie 

Robinson  in  the  class.     After  Mrs. 

Rappaport 's  explanation,  Shirley  understood 

the  real  meaning  of  democracy  of  the  U.S. 
p. 122-130:     Shirley  made  friends  with  Emily, 
p. 130-136:     Shirley  stated  baby-sitting  Mrs.  O'Reilly's 

children. 

p. 139-140:     Shirley  was  helped  by  Emily  to  save  money 
for  her  substituting  coins  with  buttons. 

p. 143-147:     Shirley  became  a  baseball  fan. 

p. 159-160:     Shirley  helped  Emily  to  be  the 
representative  of  fifth  grade. 

p. 160-162:     Emily  asked  classmates  let  Shirley  replace 
her  to  be  the  representative  of  fifth  grade 
to  present  the  key  of  the  school  to  her 
idol — Jackie  Robinson. 

p. 166-169:     Shirley  met  Jackie  Robinson. 

Accordingly,  two  forms  of  coding  sheets  were  used. 
Form  A  was  used  for  recording  intracultural  interactions. 
Form  B  was  used  for  recording  intercultural  interactions, 
which  was  subdivided  into  parts:     Form  B-1  was  one  for 
coding  the  Chinese  American,  and  Form  B-2  for  coding  the 
major  character  from  other  ethnic  groups.     In  the  process  of 
developing  the  instrument,  several  children's  books  were 
analyzed  to  determine  how  the  information  might  be  organized 
on  the  recording  sheet.     For  example,  in  The  Star  Fisher 
(Yep,  1991)  episode  no.l,  five  Chinese  American  characters 
interacted  with  each  other;  therefore,  the  researcher 
recorded  the  behaviors  of  each  character  on  a  separate 
coding  sheet.     In  some  episodes,  not  every  character  had 
equal  opportunity  to  express  himself/herself.     For  example, 
in  Draaonwinas  (Yep,  1975)  episode  no. 11,  the  main 
character.  Moon  Shadow,  only  stood  still  and  kept  silent 
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while  other  characters  were  quarreling  throughout  the 
episode.     The  researcher  recorded  Moon  Shadow's  presence  in 
this  episode,  but  only  marked  his  nonverbal  behaviors  on  the 
coding  sheet  on  statement  16  "The  character  stands  or  sits 
still  in  the  interaction"  and  statement  17  "The  character 
listens  carefully  and  quietly  when  the  elders  are  talking." 
The  behaviors  of  the  other  characters  in  the  episode  were 
recorded  accordingly,  each  on  a  separate  sheet.     By  this 
coding  process,  the  researcher  could  calculate  whatever 
changes  might  take  place  in  the  characters. 

Coding  Categories 

Coding  categories  were  constructed  to  differentiate  and 
describe  the  cross-cultural  interaction  of  the  Chinese 
American  in  children's  books.     These  categories  were  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  research  problem,  the  questions  to  be 
answered,  the  content  that  was  to  be  analyzed,  and  the  type 
of  analysis  chosen. 

The  present  study  was  concerned  primarily  with  the 
cross-cultural  interaction  patterns  of  Chinese  Americans. 
Cross-cultural  interaction,  according  to  Verma  and  Mallick 
(1988),  included  two  subcategories:  Intracultural 
interaction  and  intercultural  interaction.     An  intracultural 
interaction  was  defined  as  the  interaction  involving  people 
from  the  same  cultural  group;  whereas,  an  intercultural 
interaction  was  defined  as  the  interaction  involving  Chinese 
Americans  and  characters  from  different  cultural  groups. 
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For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  event  included  the 
interaction  of  at  least  one  Chinese  American  character  with 
a  character  of  another  culture.     Within  each  subcategory, 
five  important  aspects  of  the  interaction  were  coded. 
Following  are  explanations  of  the  five  predefined  coding 
categories. 

1.  Basic  information  related  to  the  characters  and 
their  interactions,  which  included  name,  sex,  age,  ethnic 
background,  physical  characteristics,  length  of  stay  in  the 
U.S.,  place  of  residence,  status  in  the  story,  setting  for 
the  interaction,  topic  of  the  interaction,  relationship  with 
the  partner,  situation  in  the  interaction  (competition  or 
cooperation) ,  experiences  in  the  interaction  (favorable  or 
unfavorable) ,  and  the  proportion  of  characters  representing 
major  versus  minor  roles. 

2.  Guiding  principles.     This  category  included 
perceptions  and  values.     Perceptions  were  defined  as  the  way 
people  interpret  things  from  experiences.  Factors 
influencing  perceptions  include  stereotyping  (fixing  labels 
or  categories  to  things  and  people  we  encounter,  or  the 
reverse  of  this) ,  proximity  (nearness  in  place,  time,  or 
relationship) ,  and  role  (the  stance  we  take  or  are  assigned 
in  a  particular  situation;  the  role  we  play  affects  our 
expectations,  needs,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  about  the 
situation) .     Values  were  defined  as  the  standards  that  guide 
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actions,  attitudes,  comparisons,  evaluations,  and 
justification  of  self  to  others. 

3.  Attitude.     This  category  meant  a  tendency  or 
predisposition  to  evaluate  a  person,  thing,  or  idea  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably. 

4.  Behaviors.     This  category  was  defined  as  the 
personality  characteristics  exhibited  by  Chinese-American 
characters  and  characters  from  other  ethnic  groups  under 
different  circumstances,  which  included  verbal  and  nonverbal 
acts. 

5.  Problems.     This  category  referred  to  internal 
conflicts  and  external  conflicts  the  Chinese-American 
characters  encountered  when  they  participated  in  the 
intracultural  interactions  and  intercultural  interactions. 
Internal  conflict  was  referred  to  individual  identity,  while 
external  conflict  was  the  pressures  from  outside,  which 
included  the  conflicts  between  generations,  among  Chinese 
Americans,  and  from  other  ethnic  groups.     Also,  this 
category  recorded  the  problems  of  other  ethnic  characters  in 
the  intercultural  interactions. 

Within  each  category,  several  descriptive  statements 
were  included.     These  statements  assisted  the  investigator 
in  identifying  a  behavior  pattern  and  in  counting  incidents 
found  in  children's  fiction  pertinent  to  the  categories  and 
that  were  reguired  for  addressing  the  guestions  under 
investigation . 


Reliability  and  Validity 

Reliability  and  validity  are  the  fundamental  questions 
of  any  research  methodology;  content  analysis  is  no 
exception.     Reliability  is  a  function  of  the  coder's  skill 
and  insight,  and  the  clarity  of  categories  and  coding  rules 
used  (Holsti,  1969) .     According  to  Krippendorff  (1980, 
p.  130-154) ,  three  types  of  reliability  are  pertinent  to 
content  analysis,  that  is,  stability,  reproducibility,  and 
accuracy.     Stability  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
results  of  content  classification  are  invariant  over  time. 
Stability  can  be  ascertained  when  the  same  content  is  coded 
more  than  once  by  the  same  coder.     This  is  the  measurement 
of  the  consistency  of  private  understandings. 
Reproducibility,  or  intercoder  reliability,  refers  to  the 
extent  to  which  content  classification  produces  the  same 
results  when  the  same  text  is  coded  by  more  than  one  coder. 
It  is  the  reliability  of  shared  understandings.     The  third 
form  of  reliability  is  accuracy,  which  means  to  which  the 
classification  of  text  corresponds  to  a  standard  or  norm. 
Because  standard  codings  are  infrequently  established  for 
text,  researchers  seldom  use  accuracy  in  reliability 
assessment.     Therefore,  stability  and  reproducibility  were 
considered  in  the  present  study. 

The  reliability  scores  were  determined  by  Scott's 
formula  (Scott,   1955) : 
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Po         -  Pe 

Reliability (r) =   

1         -  Pe 

In  this  formula,  reliability  (r)   is  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
difference  between  obtained  and  chance  agreement  to  the 
maximum  difference  between  obtained  and  chance  agreement. 
Po  is  the  percentage  of  judgement  on  which  the  two  analysts 
agree  when  coding  the  same  data  independently;  whereas,  Pe 
is  the  percentage  agreement  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of 
chance.     Pe,  according  to  Scott  (1955) ,  depends  not  only  on 
the  number  of  categories  in  the  dimension  but  also  on  the 
frequency  with  which  each  of  them  is  used  by  coders.  In 
general,  the  total  probability  of  chance  agreement  equals 
the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  agreement  on  each  of  the 
categories  taken  individually.     This  formula,  taking  the 
chance  probabilities  into  account,  provided  a  more  accurate 
reliability  coefficient;  therefore,  it  was  used  for 
determining  the  intracoder  and  intercoder  reliability  of 
this  study. 

In  order  to  establish  both  intracoder  and  intercoder 
reliabilities,  approximately  one-third  of  the  episodes  were 
coded  prior  to  coding  the  remainder  of  the  data.  The 
intracoder  reliability  was  checked  by  comparing  the  codes  as 
applied  one  month  apart  by  the  researcher.     Using  Scott's 
formula,  reliability  scores  for  each  category  were  checked. 
The  intercoder  reliability  check  was  performed  by  the 
researcher  and  a  second  coder  who  holds  a  doctor's  degree  in 
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education  with  specialty  in  language  arts.     The  second  coder 
analyzed  three  of  the  16  books  following  instruction  from 
the  researcher.    The  analysis  was  recorded  on  the  coding 
sheets,  and  the  coding  sheets  were  compared  after  both 
coders  independently  coded  the  episodes.     For  example,  in 
the  book  Sea  Glass  (Yep,  1979) ,  the  first  coder  identified 
29  episodes  for  intracultural  interactions  and  11  episodes 
for  intercultural  interactions;  the  second  coder  identified 
28  episodes  for  intracultural  interactions  and  16  episodes 
for  intercultural  interactions.     After  these  two  coders 
compared  and  discussed  the  differences,  they  determined  26 
episodes  for  intracultural  interactions  and  12  episodes  for 
intercultural  interactions.     The  percentage  of  agreement 
between  these  two  coders  was  90%. 
Table  2 

The  Episodes  Agreed  by  Two  Coders  in  Sea  Glass 


Category 

Coder  1 

Coder  2 

% 

Intra 

29 

28 

26 

(91%) 

Inter 

11 

16 

12 

(89%) 

Total 

90% 

However,  the  chance  probabilities  were  needed  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.     In  this  story,  among  the  total  38 
episodes  that  were  agreed  on  by  these  two  coders,   68%  (26 
out  of  38)  was  intracultural  interactions  and  32%  (12  out  of 
38)  were  intercultural  interactions;  therefore,  the 
reliability  between  the  two  coders  was  determined  as  follows: 
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.90-   (.68)2  +  (.32)2 


.39 


Reliability= 


=  .77 


1       -   (.68)2  +  (.32)2 


.49 


The  intercoder  reliability  (.77)  in  identifying  the  episodes 
of  Sea  Glass  (Yep,  1979) ,  compared  to  the  standardized  range 
of  correlation  coefficients  (from  -1.00  to  1.00)  used  by  the 
specialists  in  educational  measurement  (e.g.,  Ary,  Jacobs  & 
Razavieh,  1990) ,  was  considered  to  be  moderate  high  positive 
relationship. 

Validity  refers  to  "the  extent  to  which  an  instrument 
is  measuring  what  it  is  intended  to  measure.   .  .Content 
validity  has  most  frequently  been  relied  upon  by  content 
analysts."  (Holsti,  1969,  p.  142-143).     The  researcher  did 
an  extensive  study  of  previous  cross-cultural  research  and 
research  on  the  values,  attitudes  and  problems  of  Chinese 
Americans  to  develop  the  coding  system  used  in  analyzing  the 
content  of  the  children's  books.     After  applying  the  coding 
system  to  several  books,  the  researcher  studied  the  results 
to  determine  plausibility  and  consistency  with  the 
information  derived  from  other  studies  of  the  Chinese 
American  in  children's  fiction.     The  researcher  also  studied 
the  results  to  determine  whether  the  categories  for  analysis 
were  adequate  for  answering  the  questions  investigated  in 
the  study. 


Three  potential  limitations  might  hinder  this  study. 
First,  in  the  screening  process,  some  children's  fiction 


Limitations 
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books  that  portray  Chinese  Americans  might  have  been  missed. 
This  is  most  likely  to  happen  with  those  books  that  portray 
Chinese  Americans  as  the  minor  characters.     Second,  because 
children's  books  frequently  have  only  one  printing,  they  go 
out  of  print  soon,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  some  of  the 
books  related  to  this  topic  still  available.     Thus,  the 
sample  might  have  been  somewhat  limited.     However,  the 
episodes  related  to  cross-cultural  interaction  were  numerous 
and  similar,  from  one  book  to  another,  and  the  interaction 
patterns  were  generalized  from  this  sample.     Also,  the 
findings  of  this  study  were  compared  with  the  conclusions  of 
previous  studies,  which  used  different  bodies  of  multi- 
cultural content  and  exampled  different  characteristics,  to 
ensure  their  generality  (Berelson,  1952).     Finally,  data 
derived  from  fiction  are  necessarily  subjective,  because 
people  have  different  interpretations  about  the  same  texts 
from  their  personal  frames  of  reference — their  biases  and 
self-images  (Nissman,   1968) .     However,  comparing  the  trends 
and  the  similar  conclusions  of  this  study  with  those  drawn 
from  other  studies  ensured  the  objectivity  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  perform  a 
content  analysis  to  assess  the  cross-cultural  interactions 
of  Chinese  Americans  presented  in  selected  children's 
literature  published  in  the  United  States  from  1967  through 
1991.     In  this  chapter,  the  data  collected  from  the  16 
children's  books  are  analyzed  and  presented. 
Frequency  of  Intracultural  Interactions  and  Intercultural 

Interactions 

The  first  question  was  used  to  explore  the  frequency  of 
interactions  among  Chinese  Americans  and  interactions 
between  Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  groups.  The 
researcher  identified  episodes  from  each  book  and  divided 
these  episodes  into  two  categories:     (1)     the  intracultural 
interactions  among  Chinese-American  characters;  and  (2)  the 
intercultural  interactions  among  Chinese-American  characters 
and  other  ethnic  characters.     Then  the  coding  checklists 
were  used  to  record  the  general  information  for  each 
character  that  interacted  with  other  characters  in  each 
episode.     As  a  result,  the  total  number  of  intracultural 
interactions  and  intercultural  interactions  that  took  place 
in  these  sixteen  books  were  426  (Table  3) .  Specifically, 


the  interactions  among  Chinese  Americans  were  212  (50%) ; 
whereas,  the  interactions  among  Chinese  Americans  and 
characters  from  other  ethnic  groups  were  214   (50%) . 
Table  3 

The  Frequency  of  Interactions  among  Chinese-American 
Characters  and  Interactions  among  Chinese-American 
Characters  and  Other  Ethnic  Characters 


Category 

No. 

% 

Interactions 

among  Chinese  Americans 

212 

50% 

Interactions 

with  other  ethnic  characters 

214 

50% 

Total 

426 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


Information  about  Chinese-American  Characters 
and  Their  Interactions  Within  Their  Own  Cultural  Group 

The  second  question  dealt  with  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  Americans  who  participated  in 
the  interactions  within  their  own  cultural  group  presented 
in  the  fiction  books.     Demographic  variables  included  roles 
in  the  stories,  generational  classification,  place  of  birth, 
the  number  of  years  living  in  the  U.  S.,  sex  and  status  in 
the  stories,  and  place  of  residence  (Table  4  through  Table 
8). 

In  the  intracultural  interactions  among  the  Chinese 
Americans,  107  persons  actually  interacted  with  other 
Chinese  Americans.     However,  except  for  the  main  characters 
and  a  few  supporting  characters,  most  of  the  Chinese 
Americans  were  not  described  by  their  exact  ages.    Thus,  the 
researcher  calculated  the  age  differences  according  to  the 
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roles  (e.g.,  grandparents  and  parents)  that  the  characters 
played  in  these  fiction  books.     Those  characters  whose  roles 
were  not  clearly  described  were  calculated  by  their 
relationships  with  those  characters  who  had.     For  example, 
Uncle  Quail  was  calculated  in  the  category  "grandparents" 
because  he  and  the  grandfather  of  the  main  character,  Craig, 
grew  up  together  in  the  same  district  in  China  (Sea  Glass. 
Yep,  1979,  p.  136).     The  results  showed  that  there  were  14 
grandparents,  44  parents,  27  children,  and  22  pioneers 
(Chinese  immigrants  who  settled  in  California  in  the  1800s) . 
The  pioneers  were  characterized  as  young  adults  in  the  story 
plots  (Table  4) . 
Table  4 

Chinese-American  Characters  by  Roles 


Category  No .  % 


Grandparents  14  13% 

Parents  44  41% 

Children  27  25% 

Pioneers  22  21% 

Total  107  100% 


Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

The  classification  of  generation  for  Chinese  Americans 
depended  on  the  history  of  the  Chinese  immigration  in  the 
U.S.     Since  the  Chinese  migration  began  with  the  California 
gold  rush  of  1849  and  ended  with  the  passage  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act  in  1882  (Kitano  &  Daniels,  1988) ,  the  Chinese- 
American  characters  in  this  period  were  classified  as  first 
generation  Chinese  Americans.     The  next  three  generations 
were  classified  by  approximately  40  years  between  the  first 


generation  and  each  ensuing  generation,  which  meant  1880- 
1920,  1920-1960,  and  1960  to  date.     The  Chinese-American 
generations  were  divided  according  to  the  exact  years  given 
by  the  authors  and  the  descriptions  in  the  stories.  For 
example, 

And  it  did  start  out  like  one  of  Grandfather's 
typical  stories,  with  a  description  of  how  there  had 
been  a  family  conference  in  the  city  of  Rams — Canton 
— back  in  1864.     It  had  been  agreed  to  send  his  father, 
Willy's  great-grandfather,  to  the  Outside  Countiry/ 
known  as  America.    (Willv  Wona:     American.  Oakes, 
1967,  p.  27) 

Of  the  107  Chinese-American  characters  in  the  stories, 
33  persons  belonged  to  the  first  generation;  13  were  second 
generation;  17,  third  generation;  13,  fourth  generation;  and 
31  characters  were  without  indication  (Table  5) .  Because 
the  16  books  selected  for  the  study  portray  Chinese  people 
of  different  periods  in  America,  a  generalization  cannot  be 
made  about  the  relationship  of  generational  status  and  roles 
Chinese  Americans  played  in  the  fiction  books. 
Table  5 

The  Generational  Classification 


Generation  No .  % 


First  33  31% 

Second  13  12% 

Third  17  16% 

Fourth  13  12% 

No  indication  31  29% 

Total  107  100% 


Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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The  Chinese-American  characters  could  also  be 

classified  according  to  the  place  of  birth  and  the  number  of 

years  they  had  lived  in  the  U.  S.   (Table  6) .     The  researcher 

recorded  these  two  variables  according  to  the  conversations 

in  the  stories;  for  example, 

Tracy  dropped  down  on  the  brocade  footstool  next 
to  his  chair.     "But  Su-Lin  said  you  yourself  were  born 
in  San  Francisco.     Doesn't  that  make  you  an  American?" 
(The  Moon  Guitar.  Niemeyer,  1969,  p.  37) 

"The  railroad  was  all  finished  when  you  came  here, 
wasn't  it,  grandfather?"  Jasmine  asked. 

"Indeed  yes.  Many  years  before.  In  1869  it  was 
finished,  and  it  was  not  until  1890  that  my  honored 
parent  was  able  to  make  arrangements  to  bring  me 
here."    Grandfather  shook  his  head  sadly.   .   .   . (Willy 
Wong;    American.  Oakes,  1967,  p.  34) 

There  were  54  (50%)   foreign-born  Chinese,  30  (28%) 

America-born  Chinese,  and  23  (22%)  Chinese-American 

characters  whose  birthplace  could  not  be  specified.  The 

number  of  years  the  foreign-born  Chinese  had  lived  in 

America  were  6  (11.1%),  over  30  years;  11  (20.4%),  10-20 

years;  7  (12.9%),  1-10  years;  5  (9%),  0-1  years,  and  23 

(46.3%),  not  specified.     Among  the  30  American-born  Chinese 

characters,  11  (37%)  had  lived  in  the  U.  S.  over  30  years; 

13   (43%),   10-20  years;  and  6  (20%),   1-10  years  (Table  6). 

The  tabulation  of  these  two  variables  indicated  that  the 

immigrants  were  the  major  proponent  in  the  population  of 

Chinese  Americans. 
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Table  6 

The  Place  of  Birth  and  The  Number  of  Years  Chinese-American 
Characters  Had  Lived  in  The  U.S. 


Pi  ar'p 

No. 

% 

Years 

No. 

% 

birth 

Foreign 

54 

50% 

30  and  over 

6 

11.1% 

10-20 

11 

20.4% 

1-10 

7 

12.9% 

0-1 

5 

9.3% 

Not  specified 

25 

46.3% 

Total 

54 

100% 

America 

30 

28% 

30  and  over 

11 

37% 

10-20 

13 

43% 

1-10 

6 

20% 

Total 

30 

100% 

Not 

specified 

23 

22% 

Total 

107 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


Of  the  107  Chinese-American  characters,  65  (61%)  were 
males  and  42  (39%)  were  females,  which  showed  a 
preponderance  of  male  characters.     With  regard  to  their 
status  in  the  stories,  the  proportion  was  still  unbalanced. 
Among  15  main  characters,  8  (53%)  were  males  and  7  (47%) 
were  females;  however,  males  were  predominant  in  the  22 
supporting  and  70  minor  roles,  14  (64%)  and  43  (61%) 
respectively  (Table  7) . 

The  Chinese-American  characters  tended  to  live  in  the 
places  where  Chinese  gathered  together.     Data  collected  from 
the  stories  revealed  that  65  (61%)  of  the  characters  lived 
in  Chinatown  and  42   (39%)   lived  outside  of  Chinatown. 
However,  outside  Chinatown,  13  characters  lived  in  Chinese 
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camps  or  boats,  making  a  total  number  of  78  (73%)  characters 
who  lived  among  other  Chinese  people  (Table  8) . 
Table  7 

Chinese-American  Characters  bv  Status  and  bv  Sex 


Status 

No. 

% 

Sex 

No. 

% 

Main 

15 

14% 

M 

8 

53% 

F 

7 

47% 

Total 

15 

100% 

Supporting 

22 

21% 

M 

14 

64% 

F 

8 

36% 

Total 

22 

100% 

Minor 

70 

65% 

M 

43 

62% 

F 

27 

38% 

Total 

61 

100% 

Total 

107 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


Table  8 

Place  of  Residence 


Place  of  Residence 

No. 

% 

Chinatown 

65 

61% 

Out  of  Chinatown 

42 

39% 

—American  house  (rented)  12 
boat*  2 
camp*  12 
rural  area  (owned)  11 
hotel  1 

"—not  specified  4 

Total 

107 

100% 

Note.     1.  *  These  were  the  places  where 
together 
2.  Percentages  are  rounded. 

the  Chinese 

gathered 
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The  third  question  was  used  to  explore  the  basic 
information  related  to  the  nature  of  the  interactions  among 
Chinese  Americans.     The  basic  information  included  settings 
for  the  intracultural  interactions,  the  relationships  among 
the  Chinese  American  characters  who  were  involved  in  the 
interactions,  the  topic  they  discussed,  and  the  quality  of 
the  experiences  they  had  in  the  interactions  (Table  9 
through  Table  12). 

The  settings  for  these  212  intracultural  interactions 
were  divided,  with  100  (47%)   intracultural  interactions 
taking  place  in  Chinatown  and  110  (52%)  outside  of 
Chinatown.     In  both  settings,  most  interactions  happened  in 
a  character's  home  (59%  in  Chinatown  and  49%  out  of 
Chinatown,  Table  9) . 

With  regard  to  the  relationships  among  the  Chinese 
Americans  participating  in  the  interactions,  124  (58%) 
interactions  were  among  family  members;  whereas,  88  (42%) 
took  place  among  friends.     This  information  was  found  to  be 
related  to  the  changes  in  characterization  that  occurred 
among  the  Chinese  immigrants  over  time  in  the  storylines. 
For  early  immigrants,  because  of  the  limited  immigration, 
most  of  the  Chinese  came  to  America  alone;  thus,  the 
interactions  among  friends  were  more  frequent  than  those 
among  family  members  (95%  to  5%) .     The  people  who  lived  in 
Chinatown  showed  a  different  pattern  of  behavior,  with  more 
interactions  among  family  members  than  among  friends  (64%  to 
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36%) ;  whereas,  the  new  immigrants  and  the  persons  moving  out 
of  Chinatown  tended  to  cling  to  their  families,  having  few 
contacts  with  people  of  their  own  cultural  group  (84%  to 
16%)    (Table  10) . 
Table  9 

Settings  for  the  Intracultural  Interactions 


Settings  No.  % 


Chinatown  100  47% 

home  59 

stores  10 

street  7 

Chinese  school  6 

company  5 

restaurant  4 

museum  3 

theater  2 

gambling  place  2 

club  1 

park  1 
Out  of  Chinatown  110  52% 

American  house  46 

apartment  8 

China  camp  11 

beach  8 

boat  8 

workers ' company  7 

school  4 

harbor  3 

cart  3 

hill  2 

classroom  2 

China  2 

park  2 

church  1 

hospital  1 

train  1 

not  specified  1 
Could  not  be 

specified  2  1% 

Total  212  100% 


Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Table  10 

Relationships  among  Chinese-American  Characters  Within  Their 
Own  Cultural  Group 


Category 

Relationship 

No. 

% 

Early 
Immigrants 

Family 
Friend 
Total 

2 
41 

5% 
95% 
100% 

Chinatown 

Family 
Friend 
Total 

69 
39 
108 

64% 
36% 
100% 

Outside  of 
Chinatown 

Family 
Friend 
Total 

53 
10 
63 

84% 
16% 
100% 

Total 

212 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


Topics  for  the  interactions  among  Chinese  Americans 
were  divided  into  six  categories:     concern  with  authority 
(33%);  social  orientation  (30%);  presence  of  affect  (16%); 
moral-ethical  rectitude  (11%);  cultural  identity  (9%);  and 
economic  affairs  (1%)    (Table  11).     The  information  revealed 
that  the  affairs  related  to  authority  and  social  orientation 
dominated  the  interactions  among  Chinese  Americans. 

A  total  of  79  (37%)  of  the  experiences  in  the 
interaction  was  favorable,  90  (43%)   interactions  were 
unfavorable,  and  43   (20%)  experiences  could  not  be 
specified.     When  Chinese  characters  obeyed  their  elders, 
made  new  friends,  and  achieved  success,  the  experiences  were 
most  likely  to  be  favorable;  however,  for  those  characters 
who  disobeyed  their  elders,  adjusted  to  the  new 
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environments,  and  faced  economic  problems,  the  experiences 
were  presented  as  unfavorable  (Table  12) . 
Table  11 

Topics  for  the  Intracultural  Interactions 


A  ^  o  n  T*\7' 

No.  % 

Social 

64  30% 

rtT"!  PTi't'at"  i  on 

tieamwoirk 

16 

helpful  children 

7 

nl  avTTiates  are 

tjresent 

9 

nos 1 t 1 ve 

Tel at ionshin 

21 

negative 

Telationshin 

^       ^       W             A  )SA A  ^ 

11 

70  33% 

Concern  with 

author itv 

authority  figure 

introduced 

16 

adults  with 

Dositive  traits 

42 

adults  with 

neaative  traits 

6 

Dunishina 

6 

Presence  of  affect 

33  16% 

stT'oncr  emotions 

0           ^^A  AV^       wAll^^  W  ^  WA  Aw 

33 

Moral-ethical 

24  11% 

rectitude 

moral  explicitly 

stated 

11 

perpetrator 

made  amends 

6 

incident 

5 

promise  of 

correction 

2 

Cultural 

18  9% 

identity 

Chinese  school 

3 

Chinese  culture 

13 

Americanized 

2 

Economic  affairs 

3  1% 

Total 

212  100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Table  12 

Experiences  in  the  Intracultural  Interactions 


Experiences 

No. 

% 

Favorable 
obey  elders 
achievement 
make  friends 
Chinese  tradition 
family  reunion 
gifts 

learning  Chinese 

27 
17 
14 
11 
6 
2 
2 

79 

37% 

Unfavorable 
disobey 
adjustment 
accident 
economy 
competition 
day  care 
Chinese  school 
brotherhood 
earthquake 
divorce 

30 
26 
9 
7 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 

90 

43% 

Could  not  be 
specified 

43 

20% 

Total 

212 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

Analysis 

of  the 

Interactions 

within 

the  Chinese- 

American  Culture 

The  fourth  question  was  used  to  explore  the  guiding 
principles,  attitudes,  behaviors,  and  problems  of  Chinese 
Americans  within  their  own  cultural  group.     As  mentioned  in 
the  coding  procedures  in  Chapter  III,   for  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation  the  analyses  were  based  on  the  exact  action  of 
each  character  described  in  the  episode.     However,  the 
number  of  times  an  individual  Chinese-American  character 
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appeared  in  a  story  was  different.     Sometimes  one  character 
appeared  in  only  a  few  episodes  of  a  story;  for  example. 
Gang  Boss  was  presented  in  one  episode  in  Pie  Biter  (McCunn, 
1983),  at  other  times,  many  persons  appeared  in  many 
episodes  of  one  story;  for  example,  the  five  family  members 
in  The  Star  Fisher  (Yep,  1991)  were  presented  in  half  of  the 
episodes  of  this  fiction  book.     In  addition,  many  characters 
changed  their  guiding  principles,  attitudes,  and  behaviors 
through  the  development  of  storylines.     The  researcher, 
therefore,  marked  the  exact  action  of  each  character 
described  in  each  episode  on  a  separate  coding  sheet  and 
calculated  the  total  numbers  and  percentages  accordingly. 
Guiding  Principles 

Guiding  principles  included  perceptions  and  values,  as 
defined  in  Chapter  III.     According  to  the  information 
revealed  from  the  data  that  are  presented  in  Table  13,  16 
(46%)   of  the  Chinese  Americans  wanted  to  stay  in  America,  6 
(17%)  persons  wanted  to  go  back  to  their  homeland  someday, 
10  (29%)  thought  of  the  U.  S.  as  their  homeland,  and  3 
characters  made  different  decisions  through  the  development 
of  the  stories. 

There  were  7   (35%)  characters  who  clearly  stated  that 
their  lives  in  the  U.  S.  were  better  than  their  lives  in 
China,  2   (10%)  persons  thought  there  were  no  differences 
between  their  lives  in  the  U.  S.  and  their  lives  in  China. 
Nine  characters  (45%)   felt  living  in  the  U.  S.  was  worse 
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Table  13 


The  Guiding  Principles  of  Chinese  Americans  in  Intracultural 
Interactions 


Guiding  Principles 

No. 

% 

1.      Want  to  go  back  to  homeland  someday 

6 

17% 

2 .      Want  to  stay  in  the  U .  S . 

16 

46% 

3.      U.  S.  is  homeland. 

10 

29% 

*        Changed  their  perceptions 

3 

9% 

Total 

35 

100% 

4.       Life  is  better  in  the  U.  S. 

7 

35% 

5.      Life  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  same  as  the 

2 

10% 

life  in  China 

6.       Life  is  worse  in  the  U.  S. 

9 

45% 

*        Changed  their  perceptions 

2 

10% 

Total 

20 

100% 

7.      Keep  Chinese  values 

27 

34% 

8,      Reject  Chinese  values 

3 

4% 

9.      Modify  values 

46 

59% 

10.     Switch  value  systems 

2 

3% 

Total 

78 

100% 

11.     Prefer  Chinese  food 

33 

65% 

12 .     Prefer  American  food 

8 

15% 

13 .     No  strong  preference 

14 

25% 

Total 

55 

100% 

14.     Prefer  Chinese  clothes 

6 

20% 

15.     Prefer  American  clothes 

14 

47% 

16.    No  strong  preference 

10 

33% 

Total 

30 

100% 

17.     Criticize  American  education 

2 

100% 

18.     Praise  American  education 

0 

0% 

Total 

2 

100% 

19 .     Chinese  face  is  very  important 

8 

62% 

20.     Chinese  face  is  important 

3 

23% 

21.     Chinese  face  is  not  important 

2 

15% 

Total 

13 

100% 

22.     Live  in  an  extended  family 

20 

38% 

23.     Live  in  a  nuclear  family  (a  few 

0 

0% 

contacts  with  the  aged  parents) 

24.     Live  in  a  nuclear  family  (few 

29 

56% 

with  the  aged  parents) 

*        Changed  perceptions 

3 

6% 

Total 

52 

100% 

25.     Respect  others'  rights 

16 

46% 

26.     Not  respect  others'  rights 

13 

37% 

*        Changed  perception 

6 

17% 

Total 

35 

100% 

Note.     1.     *  Characters  changed  throughout  the  storylines. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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than  living  in  their    homeland.     Still,  there  were  2  persons 
(10%)  who  went  through  the  acculturation  process  during  the 
stories  and  changed  their  perceptions  about  living  in 
America. 

Of  the  78  characters  who  presented  their  values  in 
dealing  with  other  people,  most  (46,  or  59%)  of  them 
modified  their  Chinese  values  to  adopt  American  values.  The 
following  conversation  between  mother  and  daughter  revealed 
such  information: 

"Mama,  You'll  never  change." 

When  I  tried  to  hug  her,  she  held  me  off.  "I 
should  hope  not.     I've  had  enough  change  to  last  me  a 
lifetime." 

"Oh,  Mama."     I  hugged  her  anyway,  and  she  suffered 
patiently  through  it.   (The  Star  Fisher.  Yep,  1991,  p. 
133) 

There  were  27  characters  who  insisted  on  adhering  to  their 
Chinese  values;  whereas,  3  American-born  Chinese  characters 
rejected  Chinese  values  completely.  .  Also,  two  characters 
switched  their  value  systems,  Calvin  in  Sea  Glass  (Yep, 
1979)  and  Phil  in  Child  of  the  Owl  (Yep,  1977) ,  depending  on 
the  situations. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  Americans  preferred  Chinese  food 
(33  out  of  55,  or  60%)  ;  however,  more  Chinese  Americans 
liked  to  wear  American  clothes  (47%)  than  to  wear  Chinese 
clothes  (20%) .     Relating  to  education,  only  two  characters, 
the  mother  in  The  Star  Fisher  (Yep,  1991)  and  the 
grandfather  in  the  Moon  Guitar  (Niemeyer,   1969)  ,  expressed 
strong  disagreements  about  American  education  that  their 
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children  or  grandchildren  received  in  the  American  school. 
Interestingly,  both  of  them  belonged  to  the  second 
generation  and  wanted  to  go  back  to  their  homeland  someday. 
The  result  implied  that  the  struggle  of  making  balance 
between  Chinese  values  and  American  values  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  early  1900s,  and  the  second  generation  of 
Chinese  immigrants  were  still  Chinese-oriented. 

Chinese  face  (the  reputation  of  the  family)  is 
typically  thought  to  be  an  important  value  for  the  Chinese; 
however,  not  many  characters  expressed  this  cultural  value 
clearly.     Only  8  out  of  13  characters  insisted  on  keeping 
Chinese  face.     Sixteen  out  of  35  (46%)  characters  expressed 
their  respect  for  others'  rights,  13   (37%)  characters  did 
not  show  respect  for  others'  rights,  for  example,  Su-Lin's 
grandfather  wanted  to  impose  his  own  values  on  the  family 
members  in  Moon  Guitar     (Niemeyer,  1969) .     Six  Chinese 
Americans  changed  their  perceptions,  from  failing  to  show 
respect  for  others'  rights  to  showing  respect  for  others' 
rights,  through  their  interactions  with  people  from  their 
own  ethnic  group. 

With  regard  to  the  family  styles  of  the  Chinese,  20 
(38%)  characters  lived  in  extended  families;  whereas,  29 
(56%)  characters  lived  in  nuclear  families  that  kept  few 
relationships  with  the  aged  parents.     Three  characters 
changed  residences  throughout  the  storylines.     The  data  also 
indicated  a  relationship  between  the  family  and  the  place  of 
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residence;  that  is,  the  people  who  lived  in  extended 
families  were  most  likely  to  live  in  Chinatown  and  the 
people  who  lived  in  nuclear  families  tended  to  live  out  of 
Chinatown . 
Attitudes 

Attitude  was  defined  as  a  tendency  or  predisposition  to 
evaluate  a  person,  thing,  or  idea  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably.     In  this  study,  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
American  toward  both  the  western  culture  and  the  Chinese 
culture  was  investigated  to  determine  the  potentiality  of 
the  integrations  of  the  Chinese  American  toward  the  American 
society. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  showed  that  the 
intracultural  interactions  had  great  influence  on  the  desire 
to  change  habitual  behaviors  among  Chinese  Americans  (Table 
14) .     Of  80  characters  who  were  open,  to  change  their 
habitual  behaviors,  35  (44%)  Chinese  Americans  had  different 
attitudes  from  their  original  ones  as  the  storyline 
developed.     However,  there  were  still  26%  who  were  not  open 
to  change  and  21%  who  insisted  on  changing  their 
dispositions.     Nine  percent  of  the  population  showed  a 
moderate  desire  to  change  their  habitual  behaviors. 

The  either-or  dispositions  were  shown  in  the 
information  about  desire  for  acculturation.     Among  52 
characters,  half  were  willing  to  go  through  the  process  of 
resocialization;  whereas,  17  (33%)  persons  refused  to  go 
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through  this  process  of  acculturation.     Shirley  Temple  Wong, 

in  Tn  the  Year  of  the  Boar  and  Jackie  Robinson  (Lord,  1984), 

was  an  excellent  example  of  one  who  sought  to  change.  In 

order  to  participate  in  the  American  society  fully,  Shirley 

locked  herself  in  the  bathroom.     Tiptoe  on  the  toilet 
seat,  she  peered  into  the  mirror,  trying  to  blow 
bubbles  with  her  Juicy  Fruit  gum.  Even  the  first 
graders  blew  bubbles  as  big  as  a  full  moon.  Hers  were 
no  bigger  than  a  button.  Jaws  aching,  she  tried  again 
and  again.     She  had  to  do  something  right.     Had  to. 
(p.  56) 

Grandmother  in  The  Lost  Umbrella  of  Kim  Chu  (Estes,  1978) 
represented  one  who  refused  to  change. 

Kim  put  her  schoolbooks  on  the  floor  in  the  corner 
beside  the  big  umbrella.     "See,  Grandmother?"  she 
said.     "They  are  not  wet,  only  a  little  damp,  because  I 
kept  them  close  to  me,  under  my  coat." 

She  spoke  in  Chinese  and  her  grandmother  answered 
in  Chinese  for  that  was  they  only  language  she  spoke 
and  understood.     Kim  shook  out  her  wet  hair  and 
spattered  the  tan  walls  a  little  and  even  her 
grandmother's  face. 

Grandmother  looked  astonished  tasting  rain  on 
her  lips.     It  had  been  a  long  time  since  she  had  tasted 
rain.     That  was  in  China.     She  rarely  went  out  here, 
only  during  the  Chinese  New  Year's  celebrations,   (p.  6) 

Eight  persons  made  changes  in  their  attitudes  toward 

the  process  of  resocialization  in  the  American  society.  For 

example,  Donald  in  Winaman  (Pinkwater,  1975)   felt  reluctant 

toward  acculturation  because  he  had  suffered  discrimination 

from  other  ethnic  groups  in  school  as  well  as  endured  the 

pressures  from  his  father  at  home.     However,  his  achievement 

in  the  arts  led  him  to  change  his  attitude  toward  the  public 


school  and  teachers. 
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Thirty  persons  showed  that  they  did  not  participate  in 
American  society,  which  meant  they  worked  and  lived  among 
Chinese  Americans.     Seven  persons  tried  to  participate  in 
every  aspect  of  American  society;  for  example,  Stanley  in 
Sea  Glass  (Yep,  1979)  tried  to  be  skilled  in  all  kinds  of 
sports  in  order  to  be  completely  accepted  in  American 
society.     The  same  number  of  persons  showed  moderate  actions 
in  this  direction.     Twelve  persons  made  changes. 

Very  often,  the  Chinese  Americans  felt  they  were 
Chinese  regardless  of  where  they  were.     Thus,  70%  of  the  66 
characters  revealed  this  information.     Only  14  characters 
who  belonged  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  and  were 
American-born  Chinese  announced  they  were  Americans. 

The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  American  toward  learning 
English  showed  that  two  opposite  opinions  existed,  that  is, 
36%  pro  and  32%  anti  respectively.     Eight  percent  of  the 
characters  continued  to  study  Chinese  while  learning  English 
at  the  same  time.     Learning  Chinese  and  Chinese  culture, 
however,  was  not  as  important  as  it  was  in  the  past;  at 
least,  not  many  Chinese  youth  characters  expressed  an 
interest  toward  learning  Chinese.     Among  10  characters  that 
showed  opinions  about  learning  Chinese,   5  Chinese  Americans 
disliked  learning  Chinese,  4  persons  appreciated  learning 
it,  and  one  character  changed  his  negative  attitude  toward 
learning  Chinese  through  the  introduction  of  Chinese  culture 
by  his  grandfather.     Thus,  the  information  revealed  that 
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among  the  Chinese  American  youth,  learning  Chinese  was  a 
controversial  topic. 
Table  14 

The  Attitudes  of  the  Chinese  Americans  in  the  Intracultural 
Interactions 


Attitudes 

No. 

% 

1.      Have  a  strong  desire  to  make  changes 

17 

21% 

2.      Have  a  little  desire  to  make  changes 

7 

9% 

3.      Have  no  desire  to  make  changes 

21 

26% 

*        Changed  their  attitudes 

35 

44% 

Total 

80 

100% 

4.       Like  to  go  through  acculturation 

26 

50% 

5.      Be  reluctant  to  go  through  acculturation 

0 

0% 

6.      Refuse  to  go  through  acculturation 

17 

33% 

*        Changed  their  attitudes 

9 

17% 

Total 

52 

100% 

7.      Seek  to  participate  in  American  society 

7 

12  . 5% 

8.      Want  to  participate  in  American  society 

7 

12.5% 

9,      Does  not  participate  in  American  society 

30 

53  . 6% 

*        Changed  their  attitudes 

12 

21.4% 

Total 

56 

100% 

10.     Feel  being  an  American 

14 

21% 

11.     Feel  being  an  Chinese 

46 

70% 

12.     Switch  ethnic  identity 

0 

0% 

*        Changed  their  attitudes 

6 

9% 

Total 

66 

100% 

13.     Learning  English  is  necessary 

8 

36% 

14.     Learn  English  while  learn  Chinese 

4 

18% 

15.     Learning  English  is  not  necessary 

7 

32% 

*        Changed  their  attitudes 

3 

14% 

Total 

22 

100% 

16.     Like  to  go  to  Chinese  school 

5 

50% 

17.     No  strong  preference 

0 

0% 

18.     Hate  to  go  to  Chinese  school 

4 

40% 

*        Changed  their  attitudes 

1 

10% 

Total 

10 

100% 

19.     Want  to  have  Chinese  friends 

23 

49% 

20.     Want  to  have  American  friends 

10 

21% 

21.     Want  to  have  friends  from  both  groups 

14 

30% 

Total 

47 

100% 

Note.     1.     *Characters'  attitudes  changed  during  the  story. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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A  total  of  47  characters  showed  their  attitudes  toward 
making  friends.     Among  them,  23  (49%)  Chinese  Americans 
wanted  to  have  Chinese  friends,  10  (21%)  characters  liked  to 
have  American  friends  only,  and  14  (30%)  characters  were 
moderate  in  their  attitudes  toward  making  friends  with 
characters  from  both  cultural  groups.    This  information 
indicated  that  Chinese  Americans  still  preferred  to  have 
Chinese  friends  while,  at  the  same  time,  making  friends  with 
people  from  other  ethnic  groups. 
Behaviors 

Behaviors,  in  this  study,  included  verbal  and  nonverbal 
behaviors.     For  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interaction 
patterns  among  Chinese  Americans,  the  focus  of  these 
behaviors  was  placed  on  the  language  they  used,  their 
knowledge  about  their  own  culture,  and  the  nonverbal 
messages  the  characters  conveyed  about  their  feelings  toward 
other  people  within  their  own  cultural  group. 

As  these  data  indicated  (Table  15) ,  the  Chinese 
American  tended  to  use  Chinese  when  they  communicated  with 
other  characters  from  the  same  culture.     A  total  of  33  (52%) 
characters  showed  this  preference.     There  were  15  characters 
who  chose  English  as  their  communication  tool  when  they 
talked  to  Chinese  Americans.     One  character  used  both 
languages  in  one  episode,  while  others  (14  of  63,  or  22%) 
used  both  languages  in  different  episodes  depending  on  the 
persons  with  whom  they  talked. 
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Table  15 

Verbal  Behaviors  of  the  Chinese  Americans  in  Intracultural 
Interactions 


Verbal  Behaviors 

No. 

% 

1.      Speak  Chinese  in  the  interactions 

33 

52% 

2.      Speak  English  in  the  interactions 

15 

24% 

3.      Use  both  languages  in  one  interaction 

1 

2% 

*       Use  both  languages  in  the  interactions 

14 

22% 

63 

100% 

4.      Can  speak  fluent  Chinese 

58 

93% 

5.      Can  speak  a  little  Chinese 

1 

2% 

6.      Can  speak  little  Chinese 

3 

5% 

Total 

62 

100% 

7,      Can  speak  fluent  English 

36 

75% 

8.      Can  speak  a  little  English 

2 

4% 

9.      Can  speak  little  English 

1 

2% 

10.     Can  not  speak  English 

6 

13% 

*        Learn  English  in  the  stories 

3 

6% 

Total 

48 

100% 

11.     Speak  English  all  the  time 

5 

85% 

12.     Speak  English  very  often 

0 

0% 

13.     Set  up  the  rules  of  using  both  languages  29 

15% 

Total 

34 

100% 

14.     Ask  questions  without  hesitation 

42 

89.4% 

15.     Not  ask  questions 

2 

4.3% 

*        Changed  their  behaviors 

3 

6.3% 

Total 

47 

100% 

Note.     1.     *  Characters  changed  their  verbal 

behaviors 

in 

the  stories. 

2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

As  relating  to  their  knowledge  of  their 

native 

language,  most  (58  of  62,  or  93%)  of  the  Chinese  Americans 
could  speak  Chinese  fluently.     Three  America-born  Chinese 
who  lived  outside  of  Chinatown  could  not  speak  Chinese,  and 
one  could  speak  only  a  little  Chinese  if  it  was  spoken  very 
slowly.     Referring  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
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language,  36  of  48  characters  (75%)  could  speak  English 
fluently;  2,  a  little;  1  could  not  speak  English;  and  6 
(13%)  characters  learned  English  during  the  stories. 
Although  not  many  books  gave  direct  information  about  the 
language  the  characters  spoke  on  different  occasions,  most 
of  the  characters  (85%)  who  could  speak  both  languages  set 
up  the  rules  for  using  both.     For  example,  the  language  used 
was  deliberately  stated  in  The  Star  Fisher  (Yep,  1991) . 
When  Emily  (the  youngest  daughter)  spoke  to  her  mother,  she 
used  Chinese;  but  when  she  communicated  with  her  elder 
sister,  she  used  English  occasionally.     Most  (89.4%)  of  the 
Chinese  Americans  asked  questions  or  answered  back  when  they 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  or  had  different  opinions 
with  others,  although  Chinese  tradition  does  not  encourage 
this  behavior. 

Information  regarding  nonverbal,  behaviors  is  tabulated 
in  Table  16.     Their  nonverbal  behaviors  within  their 
cultural  groups  showed  that  42  of  71  (59%)  of  the  Chinese 
Americans  kept  close  contact  with  their  fellow  ethnic 
members;  whereas,  25%  of  the  characters  did  not.  The 
tendency  to  do  so  was  related  to  their  places  of  residence. 
The  people  who  lived  in  Chinatown  were  most  likely  to  keep 
in  close  contact  with  the  Chinese  people,  and  the  people  who 
moved  out  Chinatown  lost  contact. 
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Table  16 

Nonverbal  Behaviors  of  Chinese  Americans  in  the 
Intracultural  Interactions 


Non- 

-verbal  Behaviors 

No. 

% 

1. 

Keep  close  contact  with  Chinese 

42 

59% 

2. 

Keep  a  little  contact  with  Chinese 

5 

7% 

3. 

Keep  little  contact  with  Chinese 

18 

25% 

* 

Changed  their  behaviors 

6 

9% 

Total 

71 

100% 

4. 

Can  read  English  newspaper 

5 

38 . 5% 

5. 

Can  recognize  a  few  words 

3 

23.1% 

6. 

Can  recognize  only  few  words 

0 

0% 

7. 

Can  not  read  English 

2 

15.4% 

* 

Learn  English  in  the  stories 

3 

23.1% 

Total 

13 

100% 

8. 

Can  read  Chinese  newspaper 

6 

46% 

9. 

Can  recognize  a  few  words 

1 

8% 

10. 

Can  recognize  only  few  words 

1 

8% 

11. 

Can  not  read  Chinese 

5 

38% 

Total 

13 

100% 

12. 

Obey  the  elders 

18 

40% 

13. 

Disobey  the  elders 

3 

7% 

14. 

Adopt  the  elders •  opinions 

3 

7% 

* 

Changed  behaviors  depending  on  the 

21 

46% 

context 

Total 

100% 

15. 

Have  affiliative  behavior  with  others 

9 

13% 

16. 

Stand  or  sit  still  in  the  interaction 

34 

49% 

* 

Show  affiliative  behavior  occasionally 

26 

38% 

Total 

69 

100% 

17. 

Listen  quietly  when  others  talk 

58 

93% 

18. 

Make  a  few  interruptions  when  others 

1 

2% 

talk 

* 

Interrupt  occasionally  when  others  talk 

3 

5% 

Total 

62 

100% 

19. 

Bow  to  others 

7 

7% 

20. 

Do  not  bow  to  others 

96 

89% 

Bow  to  others  occasionally 

4 

4% 

Total 

107 

100% 

Note.     1.     *  Changes  were  made  throughout  the  storylines. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Reading  activity  was  not  usually  described  in  the 
stories.     References  were  made  to  only  5  characters  reading 
Chinese  and  6  characters  reading  English.     There  were  3 
characters  who  learned  to  write  English  as  the  stories 
developed,  and  2  Chinese  Americans  could  not  read  Chinese  at 
all.     Five  Chinese  children  and  young  adults  indicated  that 
they  had  problems  reading  Chinese;  however,  no  information 
was  offered  about  the  efforts  they  made  to  improve  their 
ability.     The  change  in  behavior  among  the  Chinese  Americans 
described  most  frequently  was  associated  with  obedience  to 
their  parents  and  elders.     Twenty-one  out  of  45  (46%) 
characters  became  more  independent  in  making  decisions, 
depending  on  the  context  of  the  situation.     Still,  there 
were  18  (40%)  characters  who  always  obeyed  their  elders. 

Affliliative  behaviors  such  as  hugging  and  touching  are 
not  in  keeping  with  tradition  in  the.  Chinese  culture.  A 
total  of  34  (49%)  characters  kept  this  custom  in  these 
stories.     However,  the  data  also  showed  that  13%  of  the 
Chinese  Americans  always  had  aff illative  behaviors  with 
their  parents  and  friends,  and  38%  of  the  characters  showed 
these  behaviors  occasionally.     The  Chinese  Americans  (93%) 
tended  to  listen  carefully  and  quietly  when  others  were 
talking.     Only  a  few  persons  (7%)  made  interruptions 
occasionally.     With  regard  to  a  custom  often  associated  with 
the  Chinese  culture,  bowing  to  others,  most  (89%)  of  the 
characters  in  these  sixteen  fiction  books  did  not  keep  this 
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tradition.     Only  seven  Chinese  Americans  always  bowed  to 
others  and  four  characters  bowed  occasionally,  usually  to 
the  elders. 
Problems 

In  these  stories,  the  Chinese  Americans  encountered  a 
variety  of  problems  (Table  17) .     While  one  person  might 
encounter  different  difficulties  in  one's  life,  the  other 
person  might  not  have  the  problems  at  all.     A  total  of  134 
statements  reflected  the  difficulties  the  Chinese  Americans 
encountered,  and  the  frequency  in  which  the  problems  were 
presented  ranged  from  two  to  42  times.     Two  females,  Su-Lin 
and  Jasmine,  suffered  sex  discrimination  from  their  family 
members.     In  Moon  Guitar  (Niemeyer,   1969) ,  Su-Lin  learned 
that  a  valuable  Chinese  painting  was  stolen  and  she  and  her 
friend  recovered  the  painting.     Chinese  elders  agreed  to 
send  it  back  to  Taiwan  with  the  following  inscription  placed 
on  it:     "Given  by  Lee  Su-Lin  in  the  name  of  the  Lee  family." 
Grandfather's  response  clearly  revealed  his  attitude  toward 
females. 

Now  it  was  Grandfather's  turn  to  show 
astonishment.     "You  give  it  in  the  name  of  an 
insignificant  girl  child?"    He  asked  unbelievingly. 

"There  is  nothing  insignificant  about  this  one," 
said  father,  laughing.     "Nor  would  your  Mr.  Wu  say  so." 

Grandfather  slapped  his  hand  down  on  the  old  desk 
with  a  noise  like  the  crack  of  a  whip.     "This  is  not 
the  way  of  my  ancestors.   "    He  said  sharply.  "Su-Lin 
has  done  a  good  thing,  true.     But  in  the  doing,  she  has 
shown  disrespect  and  ambition  unbecoming  to  a  Chinese 
girl.   (p.  142) 


A  similar  situation  occurred  with  Jasmine  in  Willv  Wong; 


American  (Oakes,   1967) .     When  grandfather  decided  to  let 

Willy  go  down  to  the  ship  and  docks  and  bring  friends  with 

him,  Jasmine  protested, 

"What  about  me?"    Jasmine  chimed  in. 
"You're  a  girl,  you  can't  go,"    snapped  Willy 
scornfully. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  can't  go,"    retorted  Jasmine. 

"It  is  better  not.  Jasmine,"  said  Mrs.  Wong, 
gently  but  firmly.     "As  Grandfather  says,  it  is  not 
just  for  fun  that  Willy  goes  to  the  ship." 

"A  ship  is  no  place  for  girls,"    said  Willy. 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  repeated  Jasmine.     "I  won't 
get  in  the  way . " .   .  . 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  park.     I  want  to  go  the 
ship,"  wailed  Jasmine,  tears  beginning  to  brim  over. 

"Girls i    Always  crying,"    muttered  Willy  in 
disgust,   (p.  94) 

Learning  Chinese  was  another  problem  for  the  Chinese 

American  youth.     The  Chinese  school  was  a  place  for  the 

youth  to  learn  their  native  language  and  the  Chinese 

culture;  however,  the  strict  discipline  and  the  difficulties 

of  writing  the  Chinese  characters  made  it  a  serious  problem 

among  the  young  Chinese  Americans. 

The  worst  thing  of  all  was  Chinese  school.  I 
still  get  nightmares  about  it  sometimes.     I  wasn't 
a  bad  student  in  the  American  school,  but  one  hour 
out  of  each  day  the  nuns  left  several  classes  and 
in  would  come  the  Chinese  teachers.     Right  away 
they  put  me  into  the  dummies'  class,  which  met  in 
an  old  room  used  to  store  old  desks  that  were  so 
old  they  had  little  holes  with  iron  bottoms  for 
putting  ink  bottles  into.     I  found  out  quick 
enough  that  even  this  class  was  too  tough  for  me. 
They  taught  school  on  the  assumption  that  the  kids 
already  knew  some  Chinese,  so  they  would  explain 
the  simple  words  in  the  textbooks  with  even 
simpler  words — but  I  didn't  even  know  those  simple 
words.    (Child  of  the  Owl.  Yep,   1977  p.  40) 
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"But  it  is  a  waste  of  time,"     insisted  Willy 
stubbornly.     "Why  should  I  learn  all  that  stuff?  I 
am  not  Chinese... I  am  an  American." 

"True,"  Agreed  his  father.  "But  it  is  vise 
also  to  know  the  ways  and  language  of  one's  other 
country. " 

"I  have  no  other  country.     I  am  an  American," 
Willy  repeated. 

"I  am  an  American,  too,  and  I  want  an 
American  name,"    Younger  sister  piped  up  suddenly. 

"This  is  too  much.     Altogether  too  much!" 
Grandfather  laid  his  chopsticks  down  with  a 
clatter,  and  anger  collected  in  his  face  like  a 
thundercloud.   (Willy  Wong:     American.  Oakes,  1967, 
p.  23) 

Sometimes,  the  Chinese  character  wanted  to  have  the 
personal  right  to  pursue  his/her  dream  but  had  a  struggle 
with  those  who  believed  that  the  faith  to  the  family  or  to 
the  whole  society  was  more  important. 

Pan  brought  a  tin  cup  of  water.     "so,  would  you 
like  to  be  a  soldier?" 

Lee  shook  his  head.     "Now  I'm  ready  to  work  in  a 
rice  field  or  anything  peaceful.     I've  fought  enough 
for  three  incarnations  and  I  don't  even  have  a  rice 
harvest  for  my  effort.  I  hope  I'm  not  born  again  as  a 
rooster.     I  wouldn't  fight  even  for  a  flock  of  pretty 
hens."    Lee  splashed  water  over  his  face  and  opened  his 
eyes  wider.     "Pan,"    he  became  serious.     "  I  did  my 
duty  to  the  Canton  city  Company.     Now  I'm  leaving  to  do 
my  duty  to  my  family.     No  one  can  say  I'm  a  coward 
now."  (China  Boy.  Haugaard,  1971  p.  208) 

Father  turned  to  me.  "Moon  Shadow,  you  once  asked  me 
who  or  what  caused  the  earthquake.     I  don't  know.  It 
could  have  been  the  gods,  or  dragons,  or  demons,  or  it 
could  have  simply  been  a  natural  event.     It  doesn't 
matter,  supernatural  or  natural;  it  means  the  same: 
This  life  is  too  short  to  spend  it  pursuing  little 
things.     I  have  to  do  what  I  know  I  can  and  must  do." 

Uncle  banged  his  fist  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
"Not  that  damn  dream  again." 

"Dream  or  not,  I  can  fly,"    Father  said 
matter-of-factly.     "I  can  build  a  flying  machine." 

Uncle  looked  grim.     "Even  assuming  you  can 
build  a  flying  machine  and  then  make  money  flying 
it,  what  will  you  and  your  family  eat  while  you're 
building  the  machine? ' 
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"It's  time  I  thought  of  myself,"    Father  asserted. 
rPraaonvinas.  Yep,   1975,  p.  199) 

The  conflict  between  being  a  Chinese  or  an  American  was 

a  big  problem  for  the  Chinese  Americans.     Most  of  them,  as 

revealed  by  the  information  in  the  guiding  principles  and 

attitudes,  felt  they  were  Chinese;  however,  they  modified 

their  value  systems  by  adopting  American  values.     Thus,  some 

of  them  suffered  from  the  internal  conflicts  of  balancing 

value  systems. 

Yat  Sang  Cried,  "But  I  am  Chinese,  not  American! 
I  must  pay  my  debt  before  the  New  Year!     It  is  the  way 
of  our  people.     It  is  a  matter  of  honor."  (China  Boy. 
Rambeau,  1968,  p.  4) 

"Even  with  practice.     Dad" — I  took  a  breath  before 
I  plunged  on — "will  you  face  it?     I'm  just  not  good 
at  basketball.".   .  . 

"Well,"  Dad  said  slowly,  "maybe  football  or 
baseball  can  be  your  game."  He  finally  looked  at 
me.  "But  you've  got  to  have  something  so  you  can 
go  out  and  show  the  American  kids . " 

"Why?"  I  was  so  mad  that  I  didn't  care  what 
I  said. 

Dad  managed  to  control  his  own  temper.  He 
took  a  deep  breath  and  let  it  out  in  a  rush  and  as 
patiently  as  he  could,  he  said,     "My  father  would 
have  slapped  me  if  I  had  said  something  like  that 
to  him."    Dad  drummed  his  fingers  on  the  sides  of 
the  basketball.     "You  be  more  respectful  to  me." 
(Sea  Glass.  Yep,  1979,  p.  173) 

Some  Chinese  Americans  suffered  the  "face"  problem. 
When  Chinese  Americans  lived  outside  of  Chinatown,  very 
often,  they  were  "the  only  Chinese"  in  these  areas  and 
became  the  representative  of  the  entire  cultural  group. 
Naturally,  they  were  alert  to  the  importance  of  their  roles 
to  keep  the  reputation  of  the  Chinese  positive. 
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Mother  stood  up  to  leave.     She  took  Shirley  by  the 
hand.     "Remember,  my  daughter,  you  may  be  the  only 
Chinese  these  Americans  will  ever  meet.     Do  your  best. 
Be  extra  good.     Upon  your  shoulders  rests  the 
reputation  of  all  Chinese." 

All  five  hundred  million?    Shirley  wondered. 

"You  are  China's  little  ambassador." 

"Yes,  Mother."    Shirley  squared  her  shoulders 
and  tried  to  feel  worthy  of  this  great  honor.  At 
the  same  time  she  wished  she  could  leave  with 
Mother  (In  the  Year  of  the  Boar  and  Jackie 
Robinson.  Lord,  1984,  p.  43-44) 

"...  You  got  to  get  out  and  prove  you're  just  as  good 
as  one  of  them  [Western  people]."    He  adjusted  the 
steering  wheel  of  the  pickup  truck.     "You  got  to 
remember  one  thing,  Craig:     A  Chinese  has  to  try  twice 
as  hard  as  any  Western  person.     You  got  to  study  twice 
as  hard.     You  got  to  play  twice  as  hard.     You  got  to  be 
twice  as  friendly.".   .   .  "You  stand  next  to  some 
white  kid  who  came  here  a  year  ago  from  Europe  and 
they'll  still  call  the  other  kid  an  American  and 
they'll  call  you  the  foreigner.     They'll  only 
accept  you  as  an  American  if  you  can  be  twice  as 
good  as  them.     Otherwise,  you're  the  stupid  Chink 
who  isn't  going  anyplace."   (Sea  Glass.  Yep,  1979, 
p.  4) 

Some  of  the  Chinese  Americans  had  problems 
that  differed  from  the  ones  mentioned  above.     In  the  Chinese 
tradition,  the  family  reputation  is  very  important, 
therefore,  competition  with  others,  sometimes  caused  the 
problem. 

"Hi,"     I  said  to  them.     I  stood  uneasily  beside 

Dad. 

Dad  leaned  back  in  his  chair.     "It's  a  shame 
that  you  couldn't  bring  Stanley  and  Sheila  along 
to  play  with  Craig." 

"Sheila  had  to  go  to  that  practice  with  a 
precision  swimming  team,"    Auntie  Faye  explained. 

"And  Stanley" — Uncle  Tim  beamed — "well,  he's  on 
just  about  every  team.     Up  till  last  year  he  was  in 
Little  League  baseball,  though  this  year  he's  too  old 
so  he'll  have  to  join  the  Senior  League.     And  he's  on  a 
Pop  Warner  football  team.     He's  on  a  playground 
basketball  team.     You  name  the  sport  and  he  plays  it. 
He's  got  trophies,  medals" — Uncle  Tim  shook  his  head — 
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"and  MVP  awards  like  you  wouldn't  believe.     And  you 
know  what?" 

"What?"    Dad  asked. 

"Guess."    Uncle  Tim  nodded  his  head  toward  Dad. 

"I  can't,"    Dad  said  impatiently. 

"Stanley  gets  straight  A's  too."    Uncle  sat  back 

happily.     "A  real  ail-American  boy.     Popular  too. 
Friends  are  always  calling  him  to  visit  them." 

"Craig's  the  same  way."     Dad  held  my  arm 
affectionately  for  a  moment. 

I  would  have  liked  to  die  right  then.   .   .   .  (Sea 
Glass.  Yep,   1979,  p.  15) 

Table  17 

Problems  of  the  Chinese  Americans  Within  Group 


Problems 

No. 

% 

1.      Sex  discrimination 

2 

2% 

2.      Learning  Chinese 

5 

4% 

3 .      Personal  rights 

18 

13% 

4.      Chinese  tradition 

42 

31% 

5.      More  Americanized 

37 

28% 

6.      Competition  from  others 

8 

6% 

7.      Chinese  face 

21 

16% 

Total 

134 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


When  facing  these  problems,  most  of  the  time  (41%) ,  the 
Chinese  Americans  solved  their  problems  by  obeying  Chinese 
tradition,  such  as  obeying  their  elders  and  offering 
friendship  for  the  same  ethnic  characters.     Othertimes,  they 
modified  their  Chinese  values,  for  example.  Uncle  Bright  in 
Draaonwinas  (Yep,  1975)  accepted  Father's  dream  of  flying 
and  provided  as  much  help  as  needed  (Table  18) . 

Other  methods  employed  by  the  Chinese  Americans  for 
solving  problems  were  also  shown  in  the  stories.     Some  of 
them  tried  to  escape  from  the  problem,  for  example.  Black 
Dog  (Draaonwinas.  Yep,  1975)  took  to  opium;  some  decided  to 
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achieve  greater  success,  for  example,  Su-Lin  (The  Moon 
Guitar.  Niemeyer,  1969)  decided  to  find  the  moon  guitar  as  a 
her  declaration  of  independence;  and  others  solved  their 
problems  by  switching  their  value  systems  depending  on  the 
situations.     Those  characters  showed  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  the  American  than  the  Chinese,  and  they  felt  superior 
to  their  fellow  members  when  dealing  with  the  Chinese.  For 
example,  Phil  (Child  of  the  Owl.  Yep,  1977)   felt  reluctant 
to  go  into  Chinatown  and  showed  a  negative  attitude  toward 
the  people  who  lived  in  Chinatown.     Henry  Mok  Sing 
(China  Boy.  Haugaard,  1971)  called  the  Chinese  workers  by 
their  American  nickname  "Pigtails",  but  he  was  apparently 
unconcerned  by  the  contradiction  of  his  own  fine  pigtail. 
Table  18 

Problem-solving  Methods  Employed  by  the  Chinese  Americans  in 
the  Intracultural  Interactions 


Methods 

No. 

% 

8.     Escape  from  the  problem 

10 

8% 

9.     Achieve  greater  success 

17 

14% 

10    Obey  Chinese  tradition 

51 

41% 

11.  Adopt  American  values 

38 

31% 

12.  Switch  value  systems 

7 

6% 

Total 

123 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


Information  Regarding  Characters  in 
the  Intercultural  Interactions 

The  fifth  question  addressed  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic 
characters  in  the  interactions.     Because  the  intercultural 


interactions  involved  Chinese  American  characters  and  other 
ethnic  characters,  the  demographic  characteristics  of  both 
cultural  groups  were  analyzed.     Demographic  variables 
presented  were  their  roles  in  the  stories,  place  of  birth, 
the  number  of  years,  sex,  status,  and  place  of  residence. 
Table  19  through  Table  23  present  demographic  information 
for  Chinese  Americans,  and  Table  24  through  27  present  this 
information  about  other  ethnic  characters. 
Chinese  American  Characters 

The  total  number  of  cross  cultural  interactions  in 
these  sixteen  books  was  214.     Only  47  Chinese  American 
characters  actually  participated  in  the  interactions,  which 
represented  46%  of  the  total  Chinese  American  population 
presented  in  these  books.     According  to  their  roles  in  the 
books,  the  Chinese  Americans  were  classified  as  7  grand- 
parents, 17  parents,  5  young  adults,  ,  and  18  children  (Table 
19) ,  which  indicated  that  young  Chinese  Americans  interacted 
with  characters  from  other  ethnic  groups  more  frequently 
than  their  parents  and  grandparents  did.     These  data  imply 
that  the  younger  the  Chinese  American  is,  the  more  likely 
he/she  is  to  interact  with  other  ethnic  characters.  Among 
the  Chinese  American  characters  interacting,  23  were 
foreign-born,  21  were  America-born  and  3  were  not  specified 
(Table  20) .     These  figures  revealed  the  tendency  that 
Chinese  Americans  were  eccentric  to  their  own  group.     In  the 
stories,  the  foreign-born  Chinese  American  immigrants  and 
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America-born  Chinese  Americans  had  nearly  equal 
opportunities  to  interact  with  other  ethnic  characters. 
Table  19 

Chinese  Americans  by  Roles  in  the  Intercultural  Interactions 


Roles 

No. 

% 

Grandparents 

7 

15% 

Parents 

17 

36% 

Yniinrf  Arfiilts 

5 

11% 

Children 

18 

38% 

Total 

47 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

Table  20 

Chinese  Americans  by  Birthplace 

in  the  Intercultural 

Interactions 

Birthplace 

No. 

% 

Foreign 

23 

49% 

America 

21 

45% 

Not  specified 

3 

6% 

Total 

47 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

The  Chinese  American  characters  in  the  stories  could 


also  be  divided  into  6  categories  based  on  the  number  of 
years  they  had  lived  in  U.  S.:     30  years  and  over,  4;  20-30 
years,  6;  10-20  years,  11;  1-10  years,  11;  under  one  year, 
3;  and  12  could  not  be  specified  (Table  21).     The  tendency 
shown  in  these  two  variables  (roles  and  number  of  years) 
revealed  that  younger  Chinese  Americans  were  more 
influential  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  their  own 
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group  and  other  ethnic  groups  than  older  Chinese  Americans. 
Table  21 


Chinese  Americans  bv  the  Number  of  Years  Thev  Had 

Lived  in 

the  U.  S. 

Years 

No. 

% 

30  and  over 

4 

9% 

20-30 

6 

13% 

10-20 

11 

23% 

1-10 

11 

23% 

Under  1 

3 

6% 

Not  specified 

12 

26% 

Total 

47 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


As  shown  in  Table  22,  Chinese  males  interacted  with 
other  ethnic  characters  more  frequently  than  females  (29 
male  to  18  females) .     However,  for  the  main  characters,  the 
discrepancy  between  gender  was  not  as  much  as  for  the 
supporting  and  minor  roles. 
Table  22 


Chinese  Americans  by  Sex  and  bv  Status  in  the  Intercultural 
Interactions 


Status 

No. 

% 

Sex 

No. 

% 

Main 

14 

30% 

M 

8 

57% 

F 

6 

43% 

Total 

14 

100% 

Supporting 

15 

32% 

M 

10 

67% 

F 

5 

33% 

Total 

15 

100% 

Minor 

18 

38% 

M 

11 

61% 

F 

7 

39% 

Total 

18 

100% 

Total 

47 

100% 

47 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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In  terms  of  place  of  residence,  the  people  who  lived  in 
Chinatown  had  twice  as  many  opportunities  to  interact  with 
westerners  than  the  people  who  lived  outside  of  Chinatown. 
There  were  27  Chinese  Americans  who  lived  in  Chinatown,  12 
in  American  houses  by  rental,  3  in  Chinese  camps;  and  5 
owned  houses  in  a  rural  area  (Table  23) . 
Table  23 

Place  of  Residence  of  Chinese  Americans  in  the  Intercultural 
Interactions 


Place  of  Residence  No.  % 


Chinatown  27  57% 

American  house  (rented)  12  26% 

Chinese  camps  3  6% 

Rural  area  (owned)  5  11% 

Total  47  100% 


Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
Other  Ethnic  Characters 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  was  to  explore  the 
cross-cultural  interaction  between  Chinese  Americans  and 
other  ethnic  characters  in  16  selected  children's  books; 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  present  basic  demographic 
information  about  the  characters  from  other  ethnic  groups. 
Because  the  main  focus  in  these  books  was  on  Chinese 
American  characters,  the  information  about  people  from  other 
ethnic  groups  was  often  not  described  in  detail.     A  total  of 
101  characters  from  other  ethnic  groups  participated  in 
intercultural  interactions. 
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Age  was  not  specified  for  67%  of  the  characters  who 
were  adults.     When  age  was  specified,  the  characters  were 
more  likely  to  be  depicted  as  teenagers  (23%)  or  under 
(11%) .     The  remaining  characters  from  other  ethnic  groups 
were  adults  without  indication  about  their  ages  (Table  24) . 


Table  24 

Age  Difference  of  Other  Ethnic  Characters 


Age 

No. 

% 

Adults 

67 

66% 

10-20 

23 

23% 

1-10 

11 

11% 

Total 

101 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


Among  the  101  different  ethnic  characters,  the 
majority,  with  a  total  of  91  (90%)  characters,  were  white. 
Italians  and  blacks  were  also  referred  to,  however,  the 
numbers  were  small,  4  (4%)  and  3   (3%)  respectively.  There 
were  1  (1%)  Australian,  1  (1%)  French,  and  1  (1%)  Spanish 
characters  presented  in  the  books  (Table  25) . 


Table  25 

Ethnic  Background  of  the  Characters 


Ethnic 
background 

No. 

% 

White 

91 

90% 

Italian 

4 

4% 

Black 

3 

3% 

Australian 

1 

1% 

French 

1 

1% 

Spanish 

1 

1% 

Total 

101 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Among  these  characters,  59  or  58%  were  males  and  42  or 
42%  were  females.     With  regard  to  their  status  in  the  book, 
there  was  one  main  character,  15  supporting,  and  85  minor 
roles  (Table  26) . 
Table  26 


Other  Ethnic  Characters  bv  sex  and  bv  Status 


Status 

No. 

% 

Sex 

No. 

% 

Main 

1 

1% 

M 

0 

F 

1 

100% 

Total 

1 

100% 

Supporting 

15 

15% 

M 

5 

33% 

F 

10 

67% 

Total 

15 

100% 

Minor 

85 

84% 

M 

54 

64% 

F 

31 

36% 

Total 

85 

100% 

Total 

101 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


The  place  of  residence  for  over  half  (59  or  58%)  of  the 
characters  was  also  not  clearly  stated  in  these  books. 
Among  the  remaining  half,  there  were  29  persons  (29%)  who 
lived  in  American  houses,  8  (8%)  were  in  camps,  and  5  (5%) 
were  in  Chinatown  (Table  27) . 
Table  27 

Place  of  Residence  of  Different  Ethnic  Characters 


Place  No.  % 


American 

house  29  29% 

Camp  8  8% 

Chinatown  5  5% 

No  indication  59  58% 

Total  101  100% 


Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Basic  Information  Related  to  the  Intercultural  Interactions 

The  sixth  question  was  used  to  explore  the  information 
related  to  the  nature  of  the  intercultural  interactions. 
The  variables  included  setting,  topics  of  the  interactions, 
relationships  with  the  characters  who  were  involved  in  the 
interactions,  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  quality  of 
experiences,  and  the  proportion  of  the  characters  from  both 
cultural  groups  (Table  28  through  Table  32) . 

The  settings  for  these  214  intercultural  interactions 
were  diverse.     Because  the  books  selected  for  this  study 
were  children's  books  and  most  of  the  main  characters  were 
children  and  young  adults,  school  was  the  setting  for  most 
of  the  intercultural  interactions.     A  total  of  51  (24%) 
interactions  took  place  in  a  school.     Both  in  Chinatown  and 
in  American  houses,  the  intercultural  interactions  were 
active,  32  (15%)  and  36  (17%)  respectively.     However,  for 
the  early  immigrants,  camps  were  the  places  of  residence  and 
for  social  activity.     A  total  of  24  (11%)  intercultural 
interactions  took  place  in  camps  (Table  28) . 

When  Chinese  Americans  actually  had  contact  with  other 
ethnic  characters  in  different  settings,  most  (161  of  214, 
or  75%)  of  the  topics  were  social-oriented.     Among  the 
remaining  topics,  50  (24%)  were  related  to  presence  of 
affect  and  three  (1%)  belonged  to  moral-ethical  rectitude. 
One  point  worth  noticing  was  that  cultural  conflict  emerged 
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Table  28 

Settings  For  the  Intercultural  Interactions 


Settings 

No. 

% 

School 

51 

24% 

American 

house 

36 

17% 

Ch  inatown 

32 

15% 

Camp 

24 

11% 

street 

19 

9% 

Boat 

8 

4% 

Park 

8 

4% 

Store 

5 

2% 

Bay 

4 

2% 

Horse-training 

place 

4 

2% 

Library 

3 

1% 

Anartment 

2 

1% 

Chinese 

restaurant 

2 

1% 

Harbor 

2 

1% 

Station 

2 

1% 

Auditorium 

1 

0.5% 

Bar 

1 

0.5% 

Church 

1 

0.5% 

Cemetery 

1 

0.5% 

Court 

1 

0.5% 

Factory 

1 

0.5% 

Hill 

1 

0.5% 

Hospital 

1 

0.5% 

Museum 

1 

0.5% 

Warehouse 

1 

0.5% 

Not  specified 

2 

1% 

Total 

214 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


in  the  intercultural  interactions  and  became  the  topic  most 
frequently  related  to  presence  of  affect  (Table  29) . 

In  most  instances,  the  relationship  between  the  Chinese 
Americans  and  westerners  was  acquaintances,  81  of  101  or  80% 
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of  the  total  ethnic  characters  (Table  30) .    Also,  there  were 
13  teachers/ students,  4  employers/ employees,  2  landladies/ 
patrons,  and  1  family  member  (Chinese  Americans  adopted  a 
white  child) . 
Table  29 


Topics  of  the  Intercultural  Interactions 


Topics 

No. 

% 

Social  orientation 

161 

75% 

Teamwork 

12 

Helping  (adults) 

48 

Helping  (children) 

6 

Playmates  are  present 

10 

Positive 

relationship 

74 

Negative 

relationship 

11 

24% 

Presence  of  affect 

50 

Strong  emotions 

7 

Jealousy 

2 

Cultural  conflict 

41 

Moral-ethical  rectitude 

3 

1% 

Cheating 

1 

Robbery 

2 

Total 

214 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


Table  30 

Relationships  of  Other  Ethnic  Characters  and  Chinese 
Americans 


Relationship 

No. 

% 

Acgua  intances 

81 

80% 

Teacher/ student 

13 

13% 

Employer/ employee 

4 

4% 

Landlady/patron 

2 

2% 

Family  member  (adopted) 

1 

1% 

Total 

101 

100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


I 
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In  most  of  the  interactions  (140  of  214,  or  65%),  the 
situations  were  cooperative,  compared  to  43  out  of  214  (20%) 
which  were  competitive.     In  the  43  competitive  situations, 
other  ethnic  characters  exhibited  negative  behaviors  toward 
Chinese  Americans  (20  or  47%) ,  particularly  over  Chinese 
Americans'  achievements  (23,  or  53%)    (Table  31).     The  nature 
of  the  situation,  as  noted  in  Table  32,  was  positively 
related  to  the  experiences  (favorable/unfavorable)  the 
characters  had  in  these  intercultural  interactions,  which 
were  135  (63%)  favorable  and  64  (30%)  unfavorable 
experiences . 
Table  31 

The  Situations  of  the  Intercultural  Interactions 


Situation 

No. 

% 

Cooperative 
Competitive 
No  indication 
Total 

140 
43 
31 

214 

65% 
20% 
15% 
100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

Table  32 

Experiences  in  the  Intercultural  Interactions 

Experiences 

No. 

% 

Favorable 
Unfavorable 
No  indication 
Total 

135 
63 
16 

214 

63% 
29% 
8% 
100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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The  proportion  of  the  characters  from  both  ethnic 
groups  was  divided  into  five  categories  with  the  first 
number  representing  Chinese  American  and  the  second  nvunber 
representing  other  ethnic  character (s) :     1:1,  1:2,  l:a  lot 
(three  and  over),  a  lot:l,  a  lot:a  lot  (Table  33).  Among 
214  interactions,  77  (36%)  were  1:1;  11  (5%)  were  1:2;  and 
38  (18%)  were  l:a  lot.     There  were  also  54  (25%)  a  lot:l  and 
34  (16%)  a  lot: a  lot.     Important  information  was  revealed 
from  the  proportion  of  the  characters  when  compared  with  the 
experiences  the  characters  had  in  the  intercultural 
interaction.     When  the  proportion  of  the  characters  from 
Chinese  American  and  other  ethnic  groups  was  equal,  that  is, 
1:1  or  a  lot:  a  lot,  70%  and  71%  of  the  experiences  from  the 
intercultural  interactions  were  favorable.     When  one  Chinese 
American  interacted  with  two  other  ethnic  members,  the 
experiences  were  still  reasonably  favorable  (55%) .     When  a 
lot  of  Chinese  Americans  interacted  with  one  other  ethnic 
character,  69%  of  the  experiences  were  favorable.  However, 
when  the  proportion  became  one  Chinese  American  and  a  lot  of 
other  ethnic  characters,  the  number  of  unfavorable 
experiences  was  higher  than  that  of  favorable  experiences, 
that  is,  53%  versus  42%.     This  information  indicated  that  in 
cross-cultural  interactions,  the  proportion  of  the 
characters  from  different  ethnic  groups  might  influence  the 
results  of  the  intercultural  interactions. 
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Table  33 

The  Intercultural  Interactions  by  Proportion  and  by  Quality 


of  Experiences 


Proportion 

No. 

% 

Quality  of 
experiences 

No. 

% 

1:1 

77 

36% 

Favorable 

54 

70% 

Un  f  a vo  r ab 1 e 

16 

21% 

Not  specified 

7 

9% 

Total 

77 

100% 

1:2 

11 

5% 

Favorable 

6 

P  P  o. 

55% 

Unfavorable 

3 

27% 

Not  specified 

2 

18% 

Total 

11 

100% 

l:a  lot 

38 

18% 

Favorable 

16 

42% 

Unfavorable 

20 

53% 

Not  specified 

2 

5% 

Total 

38 

100% 

A  lot:l 

54 

25% 

Favorable 

37 

69% 

Unfavorable 

14 

26% 

Not  specified 

3 

5% 

Total 

54 

100% 

A  lot: 

34 

16% 

Favorable 

24 

71% 

a  lot 

Unfavorable 

9 

26% 

Not  specified 

1 

3% 

Total 

34 

100% 

Total  214  100% 


Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

Analysis  of  the  Chinese  Americans 
in  the  Intercultural  Interactions 

The  seventh  question  was  used  to  explore  the  guiding 
principles,  attitudes,  behaviors,  and  problems  of  the 
Chinese  American  characters  toward  other  ethnic  groups.  The 
results  were  displayed  in  Table  34  through  Table  38. 
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Guiding  Principles 

When  interacting  with  other  ethnic  group  members,  45.1% 
of  the  Chinese  American  characters  held  the  perceptions  that 
human  beings  were  equal  and  similar  (Table  34) .  Although 
their  Chinese  names  were  sometimes  difficult  for  westerners 
to  pronounce  appropriately,  most  of  the  Chinese  Americans 
tended  to  keep  their  Chinese  names  (62.5%). 

Of  26  interactions  relating  to  food,  eight  (28.5%) 
Chinese  Americans  preferred  Chinese  food  and  nine  (32%) 
characters  ate  American  food  such  as  sandwiches  or  American 
cookies  and  milk.     However,  eight  characters  did  not  show 
strong  preferences  about  food,  and  they  ate  both  Chinese  and 
American  food  in  different  situations.     Chinese  Americans 
liked  to  wear  western-style  clothes  (40%) ,  but  some  of  them 
would  wear  Chinese  clothes  for  special  occasions  or  wear 
clothes  representing  a  combination  of  both  cultures,  for 
example.  Moon  Shadow  and  his  father  (Draaonwinas.  Yep,  1975) 
wore  western-style  clothes  but  wore  queues  forbidden  to 
males  by  the  Man  Chu  dynasty  in  China. 

Only  one  character  showed  admiration  for  another  ethnic 
character's  physical  appearance.     When  Su-Lin  (The  Moon 
Guitar.  Niemeyer,  1969)  met  Tracy  for  the  first  time,  she 
thought,  "Her  hair  was  long,  blonde,  and  shiny,  and  her  eyes 
were  bright  blue — just  the  combination  I'd  love  to  have." 
(p.  12) 
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Chinese  American  characters  (72%)  loved  to  introduce 

their  own  culture  to  others,  especially  when  other  ethnic 

characters  asked  questions  about  it.    Those  characters  who 

did  not  know  much  about  their  Chinese  culture  would  express 

negative  feelings  toward  it  to  hide  their  ignorance. 

I  said  in  my  own  slow,  clumsy  Chinese,  "but  everybody 
ought  to  go  there.  You  can  at  least  buy  toppings  to  put 
on  rice."    The  cafe  sold  some  stuff.     It  wasn't  very 
good  but  it  was  all  there  was. 
"What?"    Sheila  sounded  annoyed. 
"Don't  you  understand  the  language  of  the  T'ong 
people?"    I  should  have  asked  the  question  in  American, 
but  it  made  me  feel  smug  to  see  the  blank  look  on 
Sheila's  face. 

"Ah  so,"    Betsy  said  to  Tisha. 

"One  Long  Hop,"    Tisha  replied  in  a  singsong  voice. 
Sheila  clenched  one  fist.     "Talk  American."  (Sea  Glass. 
Yep,  1979,  p.  42) 

Most  of  the  Chinese  Americans  wanted  to  be  treated  by 
other  ethnic  characters  as  individuals  with  a  different 
ethnic  background.     However,  some  of  them  (31%)  only  wanted 
to  be  treated  as  individuals.    They  did  not  think  they 
should  be  labeled  "Chinese". 

With  regard  to  their  perceptions  toward  both  cultures, 
53%  of  the  Chinese  American  characters  felt  assimilation  or 
integration  into  American  society  was  very  important.  This 
result  was  consistent  with  their  attitude  toward  learning 
English  (54%)  and  toward  the  resocialization  demanded  by 
their  host  society  (50%)  as  indicated  in  the  interactions 
among  their  own  ethnic  group.     However,  the  Chinese  always 
kept  a  little  "Chinese"  spirit  inside.     Most  of  them  (77%) 
still  liked  to  be  Chinese. 
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Table  34 

Guiding  Principles  of  Chinese  Americans  in  the  Intercultural 
Interactions 


Guiding  Principles 


No. 


% 


1.  Superior 

2.  Inferior 

3.  Equal  and  same 

*  Changed  guiding  principles 
Total 

4.  Have  a  English  name 

5.  Keep  a  Chinese  name 

6.  Use  both  English  and  Chinese  name 
Total 

7.  Eat  Chinese  food 

8.  Eat  American  food 

9.  Not  specified 

*  Changed  preference  in  episodes 
Total 

10.  Wear  Chinese-style  clothes 

11.  Wear  American-style  clothes 

12.  Not  specified 

*  Changed  preference  in  episodes 
Total 


13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
* 

Total 


5 
6 

14 
6 

31 

12 
20 
0 
32 

8 
9 
3 
8 
28 

2 
8 
4 
6 
20 


Admire  other  ethnic  characters'  1 
physical  appearance 

Not  show  admiration  0 

Love  to  introduce  Chinese  culture  16 

Feel  funny  about  Chinese  culture  2 
Have  a  struggle  to  balance  both  cultures  1 

Show  no  preference  1 

Changed  perceptions  2 


22 


19.  Want  to  be  treated  as  Chinese  1 

20.  Treated  as  individual  as  well  as  ChineselO 

21.  Want  to  be  treated  as  individual  8 
*  Changed  perceptions  7 
Total  26 


16.1% 
19.4% 
45.1% 
19.4% 
100% 

37.5% 
62.5% 
0% 
100% 

28.5% 
32% 
11% 
28.5% 
100% 

10% 
40% 
20% 
30% 
100% 


73% 
9% 
4.5% 
4.5% 
9% 
100% 

4% 

38% 
31% 
27% 
100% 


Note.     1.     *  Characters  changed  their  perceptions  during  the 
stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Table  34 — Continued 


Guiding  Principles 

No. 

% 

22.  Assimilation  is  important 

9 

43% 

23.  Being  unique  can  be  accepted 

3 

14% 

24.  Integration  is  more  acceptable 

2 

10% 

*      Changed  perceptions 

7 

Total 

21 

100% 

25.  Chinese  culture  is  a  burden  for 

3 

20% 

assimi  j.auion 

26.  Appreciate  Chinese  culture  as  well  as 

10 

67% 

assimilate  Western  culture 

*      Changed  perceptions 

2 

13% 

Total 

15 

100% 

27.  Like  to  be  a  Chinese 

10 

77% 

28.  Like  to  an  American 

3 

23% 

Total 

13 

100% 

Note.     1.     *  Characters'  guiding  principles  changed  during 
the  stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


Attitudes 

Chinese  Americans  were  more  flexible  in  their  attitudes 
toward  other  ethnic  characters  than  to  their  guiding 
principles  (Table  35) .     They  were  ready  and  willing  to  offer 
criticism  or  suggestions  (59%) .    Most  of  the  time  (95%) , 
they  were  serious  when  they  had  contact  with  other  ethnic 
characters.     The  intercultural  interactions  usually  had  a 
positive  influence  on  the  feelings  of  Chinese  Americans 
toward  other  ethnic  characters.     Thirty-one  characters  (74%) 
developed  positive  attitudes  toward  other  ethnic  groups 
before  the  interactions  in  the  stories,  and  25  characters 
(59.5%)  had  more  positive  feelings  toward  other  ethnic 
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Table  35 

Attitudes  of  the  Chinese  Americans  Toward  Other  Ethnic 
Characters  in  the  Intercultural  Interactions 


Attitudes 

No. 

% 

1. 

Be  ready  to  offer  critics  or  suggestions 

13 

2. 

Be  timid  when  being  asked  for  suggestions 

2 

OS- 

3. 

Keep  silent  when  being  asked  for  suggestions  0 

0% 

* 

Changed  attitudes 

7 

o  o  ^ 

Total 

22 

100% 

4. 

Have  a  sense  of  humor 

2 

5% 

5. 

Be  serious 

37 

92.5% 

* 

Changed  attitudes 

1 

2  .  5t> 

Total 

39 

100% 

6. 

Have  a  positive  feeling  toward  other  ethnic 

6 

14'6 

characters  before  the  interaction 

7. 

Have  a  negative  feeling  toward  other  ethnic 

3 

7% 

characters  before  the  interaction 

8. 

Have  a  neutral  feeling  toward  other  ethnic 

2 

51; 

characters  before  the  interaction 

* 

Changed  attitudes 

31 

74% 

Total 

42 

100% 

9. 

Be  accessible  and  open 

12 

29 .  3f 

10. 

Be  closed  and  withdrawn 

2 

4 . 9% 

11. 

Be  neutral  and  moderate 

1 

2.4% 

* 

Changed  attitudes 

26 

63.4% 

Total 

41 

100% 

12. 

Have  a  positive  feeling  toward  other  ethnic 

15 

35.7% 

characters  after  the  interaction 

13. 

Have  a  negative  feeling  toward  other  ethnic 

2 

4.8% 

characters  after  the  interaction 

14. 

Have  a  neutral  feeling  toward  other  ethnic 

0 

0% 

characters  after  the  interaction 

* 

Changed  attitude 

25 

59.5% 

Total 

42 

100% 

Note.     1.     *Characters  changed  their  attitudes  during  the 
stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Table  35 — Continued 


Attitudes  No.  % 


15.  Feel  ashamed  when  being  helped  by  other  0  0% 
ethnic  characters 

16.  Feel  uncomfortable  when  being  helped  by  1  4% 
other  ethnic  characters 

17.  Feel  comfortable  when  being  helped  by  12  50% 
other  ethnic  characters 

*  Changed  attitudes  11  46% 
Total  24  100% 

18.  Want  to  be  accepted  very  strongly  9  23% 

19.  Want  to  be  accepted  3  8% 

20.  Show  no  interests  being  accepted  5  13% 

*  Changed  attitudes  22  56% 
Total  39  100% 


Note.     1.     *Characters  changed  attitudes  during  the  stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

characters  as  a  result  of  experiences  they  had  in  the 

interactions.     In  addition,  the  increased  tendency  fdr  the 

positive  feelings  after  the  interaction  (35.7%  vs.  14%) 

revealed  that  significant  changes  were  made. 

Changes  still  could  be  found  in  the  degree  of  Chinese 

American  characters'  accessibility.     Although  29.3%  of  the 

characters  kept  accessible  and  open  at  all  times,  26  of  41 

(63.4%)  made  positive  changes  through  their  interaction  with 

other  ethnic  characters.     In  Chinese  tradition,  being  helped 

by  others  means  disability  and  is  directly  related  to  the 

"face"  problem.     However,  the  Chinese  Americans  (50%)  in  the 

stories  were  used  to  and  accepted  help  from  other  ethnic 

characters.     Although  46%  of  them  had  some  difficulties 

accepting  the  westerners'  help,  they  changed  their  attitudes 

as  a  result  of  the  interactions.     Mama,  in  The  Star  Fisher 
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(Yep,  1991) ,  represented  this  type  of  person.     In  the 

beginning,  Mama  was  annoyed  by  Miss  Lucy's  help. 

Suddenly  someone  began  to  rap  loudly  on  the  back  door. 
Opening  it,  I  saw  Miss  Lucy  with  a  tray  covered  by  a 
napkin.     "Good  evening.     You'd  do  me  a  favor  by  helping 
me  with  these  leftovers." 

Mama  pushed  the  tray  back  toward  Miss  Lucy  because  our 
landlady's  gestures  had  made  her  intention  plain. 
"Tell  her  no  thank  you.     We're  not  beggars,  and  we 
don't  take  charity."  (p.  80) 

But  finally.  Mama  accepted  Miss  Lucy's  friendship. 

She  turned  then  to  Miss  Lucy.     "I  borrow.   .   .  things." 
She  pointed  at  the  ingredients  on  the  table.  "Okey?" 
Though  Miss  Lucy  seemed  surprised,  she  waved  a  hand 
gladly  at  her  kitchen.     "Of  course,  you  can  borrow  what 
you  need.     And  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  paying  me 
back."  (p.  110) 

The  positive  feeling  toward  other  ethnic  characters 
also  was  shown  in  the  Chinese  American's  desire  to  be 
accepted  by  westerners.     Although  only  23%  of  the  characters 
always  wanted  to  be  accepted  by  other  ethnic  characters,  56% 
changed  their  attitude  from  showing  no  interests  to  having  a 
strong  or  moderate  desire  to  be  accepted. 
Behaviors 

Referring  to  the  verbal  behaviors  of  the  Chinese 
Americans  (Table  36),  the  data  showed  most  of  them  (64.9%) 
spoke  English  fluently.    As  the  various  stories  developed, 
16.2%  of  the  characters  learned  to  speak  English.     When  they 
spoke  to  others,  71.4%  of  the  persons  used  only  fluent 
English  as  their  tool  to  communicate  with  others.  The 
information  presented  indicated  that  the  language  was  not  a 
barrier  for  their  communication. 
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Most  of  the  Chinese  Americans  (67%)  asked  questions 
without  hesitation,  which  was  fewer  than  their  verbal 
behaviors  toward  their  own  group  (89.4%).     This  comparison 
suggested  that  the  Chinese  Americans  were  more  conservative 
when  they  communicated  with  characters  from  other  ethnic 
groups.     Twelve  out  of  15  (80%)  characters  indicated 
directly  or  indirectly  other  ethnic  characters'  mistakes, 
which  suggested  that  the  Chinese  Americans  were  not  timid  in 
the  interactions.     In  addition,  92%  did  not  interrupt 
speakers  during  the  conversations.     The  content  of  the 
Chinese  Americans '  conversations  with  other  ethnic 
characters  indicated  a  variety  of  purposes.     They  conducted 
the  conversations  to  express  themselves  clearly  (28.3%),  ask 
questions  (21.2%),  make  requests  (14.1%),  and  give  promises 
(11.1%). 

The  nonverbal  behaviors  of  the  Chinese  Americans  was 
presented  in  Table  37.     Eleven  percent  of  the  characters 
were  not  used  to  expressing  affiliative  actions  toward  other 
ethnic  people,  which  was  consistent  with  their  behaviors 
within  their  own  cultural  group  (13%) .     However,  the  data 
revealed  that  most  of  them  did  adopt  western  customs,  for 
example,  shaking  hands.     When  interacting  with  other  ethnic 
people,  more  Chinese  Americans  (21%)  were  able  to  make  their 
own  decisions  than  those  (10%)  who  depended  on  other  ethnic 
characters  to  make  their  own  decisions.     Chinese  Americans 

I 
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were  usually  flexible  (56%)  in  making  their  decisions  based 
on  the  roles  in  the  interaction. 


Table  36 

Verbal  Behaviors  of  Chinese  Americans  in  the  Intercultural 
Interactions 


Verbal  behaviors 

No. 

% 

1.     Speak  English  fluently 

24 

64.9% 

2.     Speak  a  little  English 

2 

5.4% 

3.     Speak  little  English 

3 

8.1% 

4.     Can  not  speak  English 

2 

5.4% 

*      Change  verbal  behaviors 

6 

16.2% 

Total 

37 

100% 

5.     Use  a  lot  of  Chinese  in  the  interaction 

2 

5.8% 

6.    Use  few  Chinese  in  the  interaction 

2 

5.8% 

7.    Use  pure  English 

25 

35% 

*      Changed  verbal  behaviors 

6 

17% 

Total 

35 

100% 

8.    Ask  questions  without  hesitation 

20 

67% 

9.     Show  hesitation  in  asking  questions 

1 

3% 

10.  Show  a  repetitious  speech 

0 

0% 

*      Changed  verbal  behaviors 

9 

30% 

Total 

30 

100% 

11.  Indicate  mistakes  directly 

9 

60% 

12.  Indicate  mistakes  indirectly 

0 

0% 

13.  Tolerate  mistakes 

3 

20% 

*      Changed  verbal  behaviors 

3 

20% 

Total 

15 

100% 

14.  Interrupt  the  conversation  often 

0 

0% 

15.  Make  few  interruption 

1 

4% 

16.  Keep  silent  when  others  talk 

25 

92% 

*      Changed  verbal  behaviors 

1 

4% 

Total 

27 

100% 

17.  Speak  for  promising 

11 

11.1% 

18.  Speak  for  questioning 

21 

21.2% 

19.  Speak  for  threatening 

6 

6.1% 

20    Speak  for  praising 

5 

5.1% 

21.  Speak  for  declaring 

28 

28.3% 

22.  Speak  for  requesting 

14 

14.1% 

23.  Speak  for  diagnosing 

4 

4.0% 

24.  Speak  for  joking 

2 

2.0% 

25.  Speak  for  putting  others  down 

3 

3.0% 

26.  Speak  for  sympathy 

5 

5.1% 

Total 

99 

100% 

Note.     1.     *  Characters  changed  verbal  behaviors  during  the 
stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Table  37 


Nonverbal  Behaviors  of  Chinese  Americans  in 

the 

Intercultural  Interactions 

Nonverbal 

No. 

% 

1.     Show  aff illative  behaviors 

5 

11% 

2.     Not  show  aff illative  behaviors 

33 

70% 

*      Changed  nonverbal  behaviors 

9 

•*  M  A. 

19% 

Total 

47 

100% 

3.    Make  their  own  decisions 

10 

32% 

4.     Depend  on  other  ethnic  characters 

3 

10% 

to  make  decisions  for  them 

*      Changed  nonverbal  behaviors 

18 

58% 

Total 

31 

100% 

5.     Play  an  active  role 

8 

21% 

6.     Play  a  supporting  role 

5 

13% 

7.     Follow  other  ethnic  characters' 

4 

10% 

direction 

*      Changed  nonverbal  behaviors 

21 

56% 

Total 

39 

100% 

8.     Bow  to  other  ethnic  characters 

2 

4% 

9.     Do  not  bow  to  other  ethnic  characters 

34 

72% 

10.  Not  specified 

2 

4% 

*      Changed  nonverbal  behaviors 

9 

30% 

Total 

47 

100% 

Note.     1.     *  Characters  changed  nonverbal  behaviors  during 
the  stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 


Problems 

Table  38  presents  a  tabulation  relating  to  problems  the 
Chinese  Americans  had  in  their  interactions  with  other 
ethnic  groups.     Although  the  data  showed  only  8%  of  the 
Chinese  Americans  had  difficulties  getting  along  with  other 
ethnic  characters,  60%  experienced  some  difficulties,  but  as 
the  story  developed,  they  overcame  those  barriers  between 
them  and  other  ethnic  characters.     No  difficulties  were 
described  for  32%  of  the  Chinese  American  characters. 
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Table  38 

Problems  of  the  Chinese  Americans  in  the  Intercultural 
Interactions 


Problems 


No. 


% 


1.  Have  a  difficulty  getting  along  with  others 

2.  Show  no  difficulty  getting  along  with  others 

*  Overcome  the  barriers  during  the  storylines 
Total 

3 .  Color 

4 .  Custom 

5.  Performance 

6.  Poor  use  of  English 

7.  Learning  disability 

8.  Physical  appearance 
Total 

9.  Fight  back  directly 

10.  Fight  back  indirectly 

11.  Tolerate  the  situation 

*  Changed  problem-solving  methods 
Total 

12.  Achieve  his/her  goal  in  the  episode 

13.  Fail  to  achieve  his/her  goal  in  the  episode 

*  Different  performances  during  the  stories 
Total 

14.  Personality 

15 .  Achievement 
16  Assimilation 

*  Multiple  reasons 
Total 


3 

8% 

12 

32% 

22 

60% 

37 

100% 

14 

20% 

17 

24 . 6% 

13 

18.8% 

8 

11.6% 

2 

3% 

15 

22% 

69 

100% 

2 

7.7% 

1 

3.8% 

8 

30.8% 

15 

57.7% 

26 

100% 

10 

33% 

2 

7% 

18 

60% 

30 

100% 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

4 

14% 

25 

86% 

29 

100% 

Note.     1.     *  Characters  changed  the  situations  in  the 
interactions. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

The  Chinese  Americans  experienced  several  patterns  of 

difficulties  when  interacting  with  other  ethnic  characters. 

The  main  reasons  for  these  difficulties  were  their  skin 

color  (20%),  other  physical  characteristics  (21.7%),  and 

customs  (24.6%).     Because  these  characteristics  were  related 

to  their  particular  ethnic  background  and  were  hardly 
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separated  from  one  another,  problems  resulting  from  them 
usually  occurred  at  the  same  time. 

Fortunately,  the  physical  education  teacher.  Miss 
Armstrong,  had  an  extra  one  I  could  borrow  for  that 
day. 

As  we  were  changing,  Ann  glanced  at  me.     "You're  a 
little  dark,  aren't  you?" 

I  blinked,  looking  down  at  the  back  of  my  hand, 
and  suddenly  realized  that  she  wasn't  referring  to  my 
tan  but  to  my  skin  color.     "You're  a  little  pale, 
aren't  you?"    I  shot  back. 

Ann  jumped  to  her  feet.     "Miss  Armstrong  better 
burn  that  suit  after  you  use  it."  rThe  Star  Fisher. 
Yep,  1991,  p.  59) 

Chinese  Americans'  achievements  caused  18.8%  of  the 
them  to  suffer  prejudice.     In  two  books  with  the  same  title, 
China  Bov  (Haugaard,  1971;  Rambeau,  Rambeau,  &  Gross,  1968), 
which  described  the  life  of  early  immigrants  from  China,  the 
achievement  of  Chinamen  in  finding  gold  caused  big  troubles. 

Lee  lowered  his  hands  and  attempted  to  defend 
himself  although  he  realized  that  it  looked  bad.  "I 
did  not  take  purse.     It  fell  to  deck  when  boat  moved 
and  I  pick  it  up  to  give  back." 

A  great  shout  arose  from  the  crowd.     "I  don't 
trust  those  Chinks."     "Sneaky  bunch  with  their  funny 
ways."     "Not  enough  to  strip  the  gold  outa  our  hills, 
you  gotta  snatch  it  from  our  coattails!"     "Run  'em  back 
to  where    they  come  from,  I  say,  every  last  one  of 
them."    A  murmur  of  angry  acquiescence  passed  through 
the  crowd.   .   .  . 

[Captain  Corlett  shouted.]  "Zeke!  We've  got  a  Chinaman 
needs  bouncing." 

Zeke  came  running  with  a  long,  sturdy  pole 
followed  by  a  crowd  eager  to  see  the  fun.  Zeke  and 
Corlett,  assisted  by  some  passengers  who  held  Lee's 
flailing  limbs,  knotted  his  long  pigtail  around  the 
pole,  pulling  tight  like  a  rope.  Then  the  men  lifted 
him  over  the  side  and  dropped  him  into  the  water  as 
he  shouted,  "Have  mercy!  I  didn't  do  it!"  (China 
Boy.  Haugaard,  1971,  p.  182) 
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"Tell  the  boy  the  truth.    He'll  soon  learn  it 
anyway,"    said  one  of  man  in  a  hard  voice.  "They 
neither  like  nor  want  us.     To  the  Americans,  you  and  I 
are  less  than  nothing."  f China  Bov.  Rambeau,  Rambeau  & 
Gross,  1968,  p.  5) 

Myrtle  could  not  endure  Ying  Ying's  good  performance  in 
the  classroom,  so  she  decided  to  have  a  fight  with  Ying 
Ying. 

Chink-Ching  Chinaman,  ha,  ha,  ha!"    she  [Myrtle] 
sneered.     "Chink-Ching  Chinaman,  ha,  ha,  ha!"  she 
taunted,  a  little  louder  an  a  bit  closer.   .   .  . 

"You  better  stop  that!"  I  said. 

"Who's  gonna  stop  me?"    She  kept  wiggling  her 
behind.     "Who's  gonna  stop  me?    You?    A  I'il  ol'  skinny 
Chink?"  fYina  Yina;     Pieces  of  a  Childhood.  Joe,  1982, 
p.  97) 

Poor  use  of  English  also  caused  problems.     People  who 

could  not  speak  English  fluently  were  thought  to  have  a 

learning  disability.     A  total  of  14.3%  of  Chinese  American 

characters  in  these  books  were  teased  as  a  result  of  their 

language  problem. 

Her  happiness  did  not  last.     No  sooner  had  she 
learned  to  smack  the  ball  smartly  on  the  steps, 
angling  it  right  or  left,  than  the  other  players 
revolted.    Nobody  wanted  the  Chinese  on  his  team.  For 
whenever  she  yelled  out  a  mystery  number,  it  was  no 
mystery  at  all.     It  was  always  "one,"  or  "true,"  or 
"tree."    No  surprise.     Always  "one,"  or  "true, "or 
"tree".     In  the  excitement  of  hurling  the  ball,  she 
couldn't  remember  how  to  say  the  higher  numbers, 
especially  after  she  had  missed  every  ball  when  the 
other  team  called  "eight."    Pretty  soon  they  were 
calling  "eight"  almost  every  time.     Her  team  was 
losing.     It  was  all  her  fault. 

Finally,  Joseph  approached  her  with  an  outstretched 
hand.     She  shrugged,  gave  up  the  ball,  and  stood  apart 
again,  to  watch,   fin  the  Year  of  the  Boar  and  Jackie 
Robinson,  Lord,  1984,  p.  54-55) 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  American  still  kept  the 
Chinese  peace-loving  tradition.     Not  many  characters  tried 
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to  fight  back  directly  (7.7%)  or  indirectly  (3.8%).  They 

tended  to  tolerate  unfair  situations. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  it  occurred  to  her  that  he 
was  speaking  English  as  plainly  as  she  did.     His  silly- 
sounding  pidgin  had  disappeared. 

She  pulled  away,  wiping  her  cheek  with  the  flat  of 
her  hand  and  frowning.     "What  happened  to  you  accent?" 
Mellie  said.     "That's  not  the  way  you  usually  talk.".  . 

"No,"  he  said  softly.     "I  do  not  usually  speak 
this  way  to  foreigners." 

"You  mean  that  chink-talk  is  just  put  on?"  Mellie 
demanded,  outraged. 

The  Chinese  man  bowed  his  head,  and  Mellie  was 
sure  now  he  was  hiding  a  smile. 

"It  is  expected,"    he  said.   (Her  Own  Song.  Howard, 
1988,   p.  33) 

However,  the  degree  of  changing  their  direction  was 

worth  noticing.    The  data  showed  that  over  half  of  the  time 

(67.5%),  they  would  endure  the  prejudice  at  the  beginning, 

but  when  the  pressures  from  other  ethnic  characters  went 

beyond  their  endurable  range,  the  Chinese  Americans  fought 

back  (32.5)  to  prove  that  they  were  not  timid  and  shy  as  the 

other  ethnic  characters  thought.     This  was  especially  true 

of  younger  characters;  whereas,  older  characters  tended  to 

endure  actions  of  prejudice. 

With  his  back  pressed  against  the  door,  he  looked 
at  us.     "What  have  I  gotten  us  into?" 

"You  couldn't  know,"    Mama  said.     In  the  face  of 
the  new  threat,  their  old  quarrel  was  quite  forgotten. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  them,"    Emily  said  defiantly. 

"Well,  you  should  be,"    Papa  said.     "Chinese  have 
been  lynched  for  less  than  that."    He  squatted  down 
before  Emily.     "don't  forget  the  old  proverb,   'The  nail 
that  sticks  out  gets  hammered.'" 

"I'll  hammer  them,"    Emily  growled. 

Despite  all  his  worries.  Papa  had  to  smile.  "Of 
course  you  will.     But  first,  have  some  dinner."  He 
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draped  the  wet  handkerchief  over  the  knob  of  the  front 
door.     "I'm  going  to  study  now." 

"Joan  will  bring  you  a  plate,"    Mama  said.  (The 
Star  Fisher.  Yep,   1991,  p.  33) 

Chinese  Americans  proved  themselves  to  be  able  people 
in  these  stories.     Thirty-three  percent  of  them  achieved 
their  goals  in  the  interaction.     Among  those  who  were  shown 
fluctuating  between  success  and  failure,  most  of  them  still 
achieved  their  goals  in  69%  of  the  total  interactions. 

The  Chinese  Americans  (86%)  were  accepted  by  other 
ethnic  characters  for  multiple  reasons,  such  as 
achievements,  personality,  and  a  combination  of  other 
traits.     Some  (14%)  of  the  characters  were  accepted  by 
assimilation  only. 

Analysis  of  Other  Ethnic  Characters 
in  the  Intercultural  Interactions 

The  eighth  question  dealt  with  the  guiding  principles, 
attitudes,  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors,  and  problems  of 
other  ethnic  characters  in  the  intercultural  interactions. 
The  results  are  tabulated  in  Table  39  through  Table  43. 
Guiding  Principles 

An  analysis  was  made  to  determine  what  other  ethnic 
characters'  guiding  principles  for  perceiving  Chinese 
Americans  were  before  their  interactions.     These  results  are 
presented  in  Table  39.     A  total  of  39.6%  other  ethnic 
characters  expressed  positive  feelings  before  the 
interactions;  33.7%  expected  Chinese  Americans  to  be 
interesting  and  5.9%  expected  them  to  be  warm  and  helpful. 
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On  the  other  hand,  27.7%  expected  Chinese  Americans  to  be 
boring  and  uninteresting  before  their  interactions.  After 
the  interactions,  42. &%  thought  Chinese  Americans  were 
interesting,  warm  and  helpful,  and  22.7%  still  thought  they 
were  boring  and  uninteresting.     Only  those  who  thought 
Chinese  Americans  to  be  mysterious  changed  their  perceptions 
to  a  significant  degree  after  the  interaction  (9%  before  vs. 
2.9%  after) . 
Table  39 


Guiding  Principles  of  other  Ethnic  Characters  in  the 
Intercultural  Interactions 


Guiding  Principles 

No. 

% 

1.    Mysterious  (before) 

9 

9% 

2.     Interesting  (before) 

34 

33.7% 

3.     Boring  (before) 

28 

27.7% 

4.    Warm  and  helpful 

6 

5.9% 

*      Changed  perceptions 

24 

23.7% 

Total 

101 

100% 

5.     Look  the  same  way  as  they  did 

9 

22% 

6.     Have  some  differences 

13 

32% 

7.     Treat  Chinese  Americans  as  individuals 

12 

29% 

*      Changed  guiding  principles 

7 

17% 

Total 

41 

100% 

8.    Mysterious  (after) 

3 

2.9% 

9.     Interesting  (after) 

34 

33.7% 

10.  Boring (after) 

25 

24.7% 

11.  Warm  and  helpful  (after) 

9 

9% 

*      Changed  perceptions 

30 

29.7% 

Total 

101 

100% 

12.  Criticize  Chinese  values 

3 

6% 

13 .  Impose  his/her  own  values  on  Chinese 

10 

21% 

Americans 

14.  Accept  whatever  values  the  Chinese 

23 

49% 

Americans  presented 

*      Changed  perceptions 

11 

23% 

Total 

47 

100% 

Note.     1.     *Characters  changed  their  perceptions  as  the 
story  progressed. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Among  characters  from  other  ethnic  groups,  32%  of  the 
characters  had  the  preconceived  idea  before  the  interactions 
that  Chinese  Americans  might  have  some  differences  from 
themselves;  therefore,  when  they  actually  interacted  with 
them,  most  (49%)  accepted  whatever  values  and  beliefs  the 
Chinese  American  characters  presented.     However,  22%  of  the 
characters  thought  the  Chinese  Americans  should  look  and  act 
the  same  way  as  they  did,  and  when  they  actually  interacted 
with  them,  they  tended  to  criticize  Chinese  values  (6%)  or 
attempt  to  impose  (21%)  their  own  values  and  beliefs  on  the 
Chinese  Americans.     As  the  stories  progressed,  however,  the 
other  ethnic  characters  changed  their  guiding  principles  for 
perceiving  Chinese  Americans  (17%  before,  23%  after) . 
Attitudes 

With  regard  to  their  attitude  toward  the  Chinese 
Americans,  39%  of  the  other  ethnic  characters  expected  the 
Chinese  Americans  to  be  their  friends.     Only  18  of  101 
(17.8%)  characters  showed  some  interest  in  learning  about 
the  Chinese  culture  (e.g.,  art  or  literature).     Half  of  the 
other  ethnic  characters  (51%)  showed  concern  about  the 
opinions  of  the  entire  society  toward  the  Chinese  Americans, 
and  they  tended  to  follow  the  attitude  of  others  in  order 
not  to  be  treated  unacceptably .     Most  (64%)  of  the 
characters  from  other  ethnic  groups  offered  friendship  and 
help  to  Chinese  Americans.     In  addition,  those  who  changed 
attitudes  (17%)  in  the  stories  always  changed  from  avoidance 
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or  indifference  to  friendliness.     In  all,  a  total  of  81% 
were  found  to  be  the  helpers  to  the  Chinese  Americans  (Table 
40)  . 

Table  40 

Attitudes  of  Other  Ethnic  Characters  in  the  Intercultural 
Interactions 


Attitude 

No. 

% 

1.     Expect  Chinese  Americans  to  be  friends 

27 

o  A  Q. 

39% 

2.     Feel  reluctant  to  have  Chinese  American 

1 

1% 

friend 

3.     Not  expect  to  have  Chinese  American  friendslS 

26% 

*      Changed  attitudes 

24 

34% 

Total 

70 

100% 

4.     Show  an  interest  in  Chinese  culture 

18 

17.8% 

5.     Be  indifferent  in  Chinese  culture 

80 

79.2% 

6.    Show  hatred  toward  Chinese  culture 

3 

3% 

Total 

101 

100% 

7.     Be  concerned  about  the  opinions  of  the 

31 

51% 

entire  society 

8.     Be  self -minded 

20 

33% 

*      Changed  attitudes 

10 

16% 

Total 

61 

100% 

9.     Offer  friendship  and  help 

60 

64% 

10.  Avoid  offering  friendship  and  help 

13 

14% 

11.  Be  indifferent 

5 

5% 

*      Changed  attitudes 

16 

17% 

Total 

94 

100% 

Note.     1.     *Characters  changed  attitudes  during  the  stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

Behaviors 

Relating  to  their  verbal  behaviors,  29%  of  other  ethnic 
characters  expected  the  Chinese  American  characters  to  speak 
English  fluently;  however,  an  equal  number  of  the  characters 
who  expected  the  Chinese  American  to  have  language  problems 
(Table  41).     Most  of  the  time  (93.5%),  they  listened  to  the 
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Chinese  American  without  interruptions.    Although  16%  of 
them  wanted  to  monopolize  the  conversation,  32%  of  them  took 
turns  talking  when  they  had  conversation  with  the  Chinese 
Americans. 
Table  41 

Verbal  Behaviors  of  Other  Ethnic  Characters  in  the 
Intercultural  Interactions 


Verbal  No.  % 


1.     Expect  Chinese  Americans  to  speak  English 

7 

29% 

fluently 

2 .     Expect  the  Chinese  American  to  have 

7 

29% 

language  problem 

*      Changed  verbal  behaviors 

10 

42% 

Total 

•5  A 

3.     Interrupt  often 

2 

4  .  Jti 

4.     Interrupt  occasionally 

1 

2  .  2% 

5 .     No  interruption 

43 

93 . 5% 

Total 

46 

lOOti 

6.    Monopolize  the  conversation 

16 

24« 

7 .     Take  turns  talking 

32 

47* 

8.    Talk  little 

3 

4% 

*      Changed  verbal  behaviors 

17 

25% 

Total 

68 

100% 

9.     Try  to  speak  Chinese 

6 

6% 

10.  No  indication 

95 

94% 

Total 

101 

100% 

11.  Use  expressive  words 

12 

12% 

12.  No  indication 

89 

88% 

Total 

101 

100% 

13.  Talk  jokes 

6 

11% 

14.  Talk  seriously 

46 

82% 

*      Changed  verbal  behaviors 

4 

9% 

Total 

56 

100% 

15.  Express  feelings  openly  and  directly 

60 

79% 

16.  Express  feelings  indirectly 

7 

9% 

*      Changed  verbal  behaviors 

9 

12% 

Total 

76 

100% 

17.  Express  disagreement  directly 

25 

71.4% 

18.  Express  disagreement  indirectly 

5 

14.3% 

19.  Not  express  disagreement  at  all 

1 

2.9% 

*      Changed  verbal  behaviors 

4 

11.4% 

Total 

35 

100% 

Note.     1.     *Characters  changed  attitudes  during  the  stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Table  41 — continued 


Verbal 

No 

20.  Tease  Chinese  Americans'  accented  English 

21.  Encourage  Chinese  Americans  express 

8 

53% 

themselves  clearlv 

*       Chancfed  vefbal  behaviors 

1 

X 

7% 

X  V  wax 

X  w 

9 ^         f^a  1  1    C*Y\  "i  n^c"^    Amf^T" "i  francs  hv 

"1  T*  Ph  1  n^se 

7 

14% 

Pall    Plri riAse  ATnAT*icans  t>v 

their*  last  naitiAs 

7 

14% 

0  A        Pa  1  1    Phi  1  n^^A  ATn^T"!  cans  bv 

theiT  niclcnaTnes 

14 

27% 

9  R        Pa  1  1    PVi  1  noG!a    ATn^T*!  r^ariQ 

WXX6XX  £«li^XXOXl 

15 

29% 

iM'iicin^SCl   vex  JJaX    JjeilaVXOx  a 

8 

16% 

Total 

51 

100% 

26.     Speak  for  promising 

13 

6  7% 

27.     Speak  for  questioning 

41 

21% 

28.     Speak  for  threatening 

X4 

1  ■6 

29.     Speak  for  praising 

19 

10% 

30.     Speak  for  declaring 

39 

20% 

31.     Speak  for  requesting 

16 

8% 

32.     Speak  for  diagnosing 

15 

7.7% 

33.     Speak  for  joking 

9 

5% 

34.     Speak  for  putting  Chinese 

Americans  down 

18 

9% 

35.     Speak  for  sympathizing 

11 

5.6% 

Total 

195 

100% 

Note.     1.     *Characters  changed  verbal  behaviors  during  the 
stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

Seven  characters  tried  to  speak  Chinese  in  the 

interaction;  one  character  even  had  a  Chinese  name  (Myrtle 

was  named  "Yook-Lan"  by  Ying  Ying  (Yina  Ying;     Pieces  of  a 

Childhood.  Joe,  1982,  p.  106).     Twelve  characters  were  found 

to  use  expressive  words  such  as  "You  are  a  bad  girl"  (Mrs. 

Keyser  in  Ying  Ying:     Pieces  of  a  Childhood.  Joe,  1982,  p. 

23);  "Shirley,  you  ask  an  excellent  question."  (Mrs. 

Rappaport  in  In  the  Year  of  the  Boar  and  Jackie  Robinson, 

Lord,  1984,  p.  88);  and  "You  look  like  a  little  fat  Buddha." 

(Kenyon  in  Sea  Glass.  Yep,  1979,  p.  43) 
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Most  of  the  other  ethnic  characters  (82%)  talked 
seriously  when  they  spoke  to  the  Chinese  Americans,  and  they 
(79%)  tended  to  express  their  feelings  directly  and  openly 
in  the  interactions.     When  they  disagreed  with  Chinese 
Americans,  71.4%  of  them  expressed  their  disagreements 
directly  and  14.3%  expressed  them  indirectly,  that  is,  other 
ethnic  characters  (85.3%)  liked  to  express  their  feelings 
rather  than  to  hide  them.    Moreover,  some  of  the  characters 
(40%)  teased  the  Chinese  Americans  for  their  accented 
English,  but  more  than  half  of  them  (53%)  encouraged  the 
Chinese  American  characters  to  express  themselves  clearly. 

Although  27%  of  the  other  ethnic  characters  called  the 
Chinese  Americans  by  their  nicknames,  such  as  "China 
Buddaman"  fSea  Glass.  Yep,  1979) ,  "Pigtails"  (China  Bov. 
Haugaard,  1971) ,  "Charlie  Chan"  (Winqman.  Pinkwater,  1975) 
and  "John"  (Wingman,  Pinkwater,  197.5;  Her  Own  Song.  Howard, 
1988) ,  most  of  the  time,  they  called  the  Chinese  Americans 
by  their  first  names,  both  in  English  and  in  Chinese,  or  by 
their  surnames.     Some  characters  (16%)  called  Chinese 
Americans  by  different  names  depending  on  the  changes  in 
their  attitudes;  for  example,  Don  (Winoman.  Pinkwater,  1975) 
was  called  by  his  first  name  after  he  performed  successfully 
in  an  art  competition;  or  because  of  age  differences;  for 
example.  Miss  Lucy  (The  Star  Fisher.  Yep,  1991))  called 
Joan,  Emily,  and  Bobby  by  their  English  names,  but  called 
their  parents  by  their  Chinese  surnames. 
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Most  of  the  other  ethnic  characters  spoke  with  the 
Chinese  Americans  for  questioning  (21%)  and  to  express 
themselves  more  clearly  (20%) .     Other  purposes  of  the 
conversations  were  for  promising  (6.7%),  threatening  (7%), 
praising  (10%),  requesting  (8%),  diagnosing  (7.7%),  putting 
the  Chinese  American  down,  sympathizing  (5.6%),  and  joking 
(5%). 

The  nonverbal  behaviors  of  other  ethnic  characters 
revealed  that  few  of  them  (7%)  would  permit  the  Chinese 
Americans  to  be  the  leader  in  the  interactions.     Nor  were 
they  likely  to  show  affiliative  behaviors  toward  the  Chinese 
Americans.     Only  22  characters  showed  affiliative  behaviors 
in  the  interaction  (Table  42) . 
Table  42 


Nonverbal  Behaviors  of  Other  Ethnic  Characters 

in  the 

Intercultural  Interactions 

Nonverbal 

No. 

% 

1.     Dominate  the  interaction 

23 

30% 

2.     Play  Supporting  roles  in  the  interaction 

24 

31.5% 

3.     Follow  the  Chinese  Americans  in  the 

5 

7% 

interaction 

*      Change  nonverbal  behaviors 

24 

31.5% 

Total 

76 

100% 

4.     Show  affiliative  behaviors 

11 

11% 

5.    Not  show  affliative  behaviors 

79 

78% 

*      Show  affiliative  behaviors  occasionally 

11 

11% 

Total 

101 

100% 

Note.     1.     *Characters  changed  nonverbal  behaviors  during 
the  stories. 
2.     Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Probleros 

In  terms  of  problems,  over  half  (55%)  of  other  ethnic 
characters  could  not  tolerate  the  Chinese  Americans' 
performance  (achievements  or  failures) ,  which  caused  them  to 
confront  the  Chinese  Americans  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
interactions  (Table  43) .     Some  characters  from  other  ethnic 
groups  thought  the  Chinese  Americans'  cultural  traits  such 
as  passivity  and  quietness  (11%)  and  customs  (27%)  were 
unendurable.     The  rest  of  the  other  ethnic  characters 
experienced  difficulties  in  understanding  the  Chinese 
Americans'  accented  English  (7%)  and  enduring  the  Chinese 
Americans'  learning  disabilities  (7%). 
Table  43 

Problems  of  Other  Ethnic  Characters  in  the  Intercultural 
Interactions 


Problems  No.  % 

1.  Accented  English  3  7% 

2.  Customs  12  27% 

3.  Performances  25  55% 

4.  Passivity  and  quietness  5  11% 
Total  45  100% 

Note.     Percentages  are  rounded. 

Reality  vs.  Stereotypes 

The  ninth  question  concerned  the  portrayal  of  Chinese 
Americans  in  these  fiction  stories  as  reflecting  reality  and 
stereotypes  of  Chinese  Americans  in  American  society. 
According  to  Helmreich  (1984),  approximately  half  (46%)  of 
the  stereotypes  of  cultural  groups  have  a  strong  factual 
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basis.     It  is  only  when  the  cultural  group  became  more 
Americanized  that  those  elements  in  the  culture  that  were 
true  (e.g.,  pigtails  and  laundrymen)  started  to  disappear; 
however,  other  cultural  groups  continued  to  view  them  as 
stereotypes.     Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
realistic  characteristics  from  stereotypes  in  a  culture. 
Based  on  this  notion,  this  section  discussed  reality  and 
stereotypes  that  were  depicted  in  the  fiction  books  selected 
for  the  analysis  on  the  basis  of  the  time  period  in  which 
the  story  took  place. 

In  the  mid  to  late  1880s,  the  Chinese  were  attracted  to 
California  by  gold.     Almost  all  of  the  Chinese  were  from  one 
small  part  of  South  China,  Kwangtung,  which  had  a  long 
tradition  of  both  political  rebellion  and  emigration.  More 
than  90%  of  the  Chinese  Americans  were  adult  males  (Kitano  & 
Daniels,  1988) ,  and  they  intended  to  make  fortunes  in  a 
brief  time  and  then  return  home  "rich."    These  Chinese 
worked  at  gold  mining,  in  agriculture,  at  various  urban 
occupations,  and  most  spectacularly,  as  the  builders  of  the 
western  leg  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  (Kitano  & 
Daniels,  1988) .     The  stereotypes  of  this  period  were  "coolie 
laborer,"  pigtails,  and  slant  eyes  that  bespoke  slyness. 

In  order  to  come  to  this  "Gold  Mountain,"  many  Chinese 
went  into  debt,  but  they  paid  back  their  loans  very  soon  by 
working  hard  and  being  thrifty.     At  the  same  time,  their 
eagerness  to  return  to  their  homeland  caused  their  refusal 
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to  assimilate  into  the  American  society,  and  they  kept  their 

Chinese  traditions  such  as  food,  clothes,  and  most 

important ,  queues . 

Those  characteristics  of  early  immigrants  were  well 

depicted  in  the  stories  selected  for  this  study  that  were 

set  in  this  historical  period.     Yat  Sang  of  China  Boy 

(Rambeau,  Rambeau  &  Gross,  1968)  told  the  fisherman  who 

saved  his  life,  "Now  I  must  find  work,  so  that  I  can  send 

money  to  my  family.     And  I  must  pay  the  money  for  my  fare." 

(p.  4)     The  other  two  China  boys,  Lee  and  Pan,  who  came  from 

Kwangtung  Province  in  China,  were  frustrated  when  they 

calculated  what  they  owed  the  company. 

With  interest,  equipment,  food,  and  transportation, 
including  thirty-five  dollars  for  the  river-boat  trip 
from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton,   it  was  over  two  hundred 
American  dollars,   (p.  62) 

However,  all  of  them  paid  their  debts  and  became  rich  as  a 

result  of  their  persistent  work. 

Few  Chinese  females  came  to  America  during  that  time. 
Of  22  pioneer  characters  in  the  selected  stories,  only  two 
were  females.     Therefore,  when  Lee  met  Willow  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  startled  to  see  a  Chinese  girl  in  the  Chinese 
camp  (China  Bov.  Haugaard,  1971,  p.  124) . 

During  that  time,  queues  were  the  symbol  of  dignity  for 
Chinamen.     Since  these  Chinese  workers  intended  to  go  back 
to  their  homeland,  they  kept  this  tradition  while  in  the  U. 
S.    Those  Chinese  males  treated  the  queues  as  part  of  their 
lives.     They  had  special  treatment  for  their  queues  for 
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special  occasions.     In  the  book  Draaonwinas  (Yep,  1975) , 

Moon  Shadow's  father  put  a  red  silk  ribbon  into  his  queue  to 

show  his  happiness  to  have  a  picnic  with  Miss  Whitlaw. 

He  [Father]  unbound  his  queue  until  his  hair  hung 
down  loose  on  his  back.     Then  he  recombed  it  and 
rebraided  the  queue,  intertwining  the  red  ribbon 
through  the  braids,   (p.  135) 

Historically,  the  changes  in  the  relationship  between 

the  Chinese  American  and  the  American  were  dramatic.  After 

the  initial  welcome,  the  Chinese  soon  became  the  targets  of 

both  legal  and  extralegal  harassment.     The  California 

Foreign  Miners  Tax  had  Chinese  miners  as  its  chiefs.     At  the 

same  time,  many  anti-Chinese  movements  were  established 

throughout  the  West.     The  demand  "The  Chinese  Must  Go!" 

dominated  these  movements.     Finally,  in  1882,  the  Chinese 

Exclusion  Act  was  passed. 

On  their  visits  to  Jacksonville  for  supplies,  Lee 
noticed  the  growing  Chinese  population.  Chinese 
settlements  were  springing  up  in  many  areas.     At  the 
same  time  Lee  noticed  the  Americans  becoming  cooler — 
even  unfriendly — toward  him  and  his  countrymen. 
Before,  he  had  been  ignored  or  regarded  with  amusement, 
but  now  he  felt  an  atmosphere  of  growing  hostility. 
(China  Boy.  Haugaard,  1971,  p.  100) 

Right  then  we  all  heard  the  sound  of  a  glass  of 
a  glass  window  shattering.     Uncle  led  the  way  down 
the  steps.     The  left  window  had  been  broken  and  the 
glass  lay  scattered  across  the  floor.     I  was  closest  to 
the  right  window  when  the  brick  came  through  it.  I 
stared  at  the  brick  as  it  slid  across  the  clean,  worn, 
wooden  floor,  and  at  the  glass  the  scattered  about  my 
feet.   ...  I  could  not  understand  the  words  they 
were  growling  out,  but  their  intention  was  plain.  They 
wanted  to  burn  and  loot  and  hurt.   (Draaonwinas .  Yep, 
1975,  p.  29-30) 
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Although  most  of  the  Chinese  Americans  kept  silent,  the 

hatred  was  planted  inside  and  hard  for  them  to  forget. 

"Hear  me,  boy.     We  Chinese  did  more,  much  more,  for  the 
demons.     We  built  the  levees  that  hold  back  the  rivers 
in  the  spring,  and  we  drained  the  marshes  so  the  demons 
could  farm  lots  of  land.     We  worked  their  farms  and 
their  orchards  and  their  factories.     And  you  know  how 
the  demons  repaid  us?  ...  As  soon  as  there  were 
enough  poor  demons  to  do  the  work,  they  all  got 
together  and  they  kicked  and  beat  and  chased  us  from 
their  factories  and  their  farms  and  their  orchards. 
And  the  ones  they  couldn't  scare,  they  killed.   .   .  . 
They  drove  us  into  all  the  little  towns  of  the  T'ong 
people."   fSea  Glass.  Yep,   1979,  p.  137) 

Chinese  American  institutions  were  established  as  a 
result  of  discrimination.     Inside  Chinatown,  the  family 
association  or  clan  was  the  primary  associational  focus;  for 
example.  Moon  Shadow  and  his  father  belonged  to  the  laundry 
that  was  owned  by  Uncle  Bright  (Draqonwinas.  Yep,  1975) . 
Inside  the  company  (laundry) ,  all  of  the  members  were 
cousins.     In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  a  clan,  each 
Chinese  at  least  belonged  to  a  district  association;  the  Six 
Company  described  in  The  Moon  Guitar  (Niemeyer,  1969) ,  for 
example,     was  a  famous  one.     Lee  (China  Boy^  Haugaard,  1971) 
also  participated  the  Canton  City  Company  to  fight  with  the 
Yangwah  Company  when  he  went  to  Chinatown. 

Parallel  to  these  organizations,  tongs  had  flourished 
for  the  purpose  of  anti-Manchu.  In  the  book  Draqonwinqs 
(Yep,  1975),  Moon  Shadow's  father  once  was  a  "Sleeper"  (name 
of  a  tong) ,  and  the  Tiger  General  (nickname  of  a  person)  was 
the  head  of  the  brotherhood.     However,  the  tongs  also  were 
involved  in  criminal  activities  such  as  gambling  (Yinq  Yinq; 
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Pieces  of  a  Childhood.  Joe,  1982)  and  the  sale  of  opixm 
fPraaonwinas.  Yep,  1975)  that  preyed  on  the  immigrant 
community.     These  organizations  were  secret  and  were  known 
as  "hit  men"  or  "hatchet  men"  (The  Moon  Guitar.  Niemeyer, 
1969) .     Chinatown,  therefore,  was  stereotyped  as  a  place  of 
crime  and  the  Chinese  American  became  stereotyped  as  "cruel" 
and  "love  to  gamble"  (see  Chapter  III) . 

After  the  1880s,  urban  service  occupations — laundries, 
restaurants,  grocery  stores — became  the  pursuits  of  the 
majority  of  Chinese  Americans  (Kitano  &  Daniels,  1988) . 
Partly  because  these  service  jobs  demand  politeness  and 
encourage  obsequiousness,  partly  because  the  Chinese 
Americans  were  unlikely  to  attract  attention,  and  partly 
because  of  the  Confucian  tradition  which  urged  people  to 
show  respect  for  one  another  by  putting  oneself  in  the 
other's  position,  Chinese  Americans  were  characterized  as 
"polite,  quiet,  and  deferential"  by  their  middle  class 
American  neighbors.     These  occupations  and  personality 
stereotypes  were  reflected  in  the  families  in  Sea  Glass 
(Yep,  1979),  The  Star  Fisher  (Yep, 1991),  and  Winaman 
(Pinkwater,  1975)  in  which  they  were  the  only  Chinese  living 
in  those  communities. 

The  relationships  among  the  Chinese  also  changed  after 
the  1880s.     Inside  Chinatown,  the  relationships  among 
Chinese  Americans  were  still  very  close;  however,  outside 
Chinatown  they  were  likely  to  be  cold,  formal,  and 
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commercial  most  of  the  time.     Those  Chinese  Americans  only 
interacted  with  their  own  family  members.     The  data 
collected  for  the  study  (shown  in  Table  10,  p.  99)  also 
revealed  this  tendency.     The  frequency  of  interactions  among 
Chinese  in  Chinatown  was  108;  whereas,  the  interaction  for 
the  Chinese  outside  Chinatown  was  63.     Their  relationship 
with  the  Chinese-American  characters  showed  the  different 
patterns  as  a  result  of  this  change  (Table  10) . 

Generational  changes  were  also  made  after  the  1880s. 
Most  of  the  early  Chinese  passed  away  and  the  remaining  ones 
still  wanted  to  be  isolated  from  the  American  society,  and 
to  go  back  home  someday  remained  in  their  dream.  However, 
the  young  were  eager  to  participate,  acculturate,  or 
integrate  into  the  American  society.     The  middle  aged  ones, 
most  of  them  parents,  expected  their  children  to  participate 
in  the  mainstream,  although  they  themselves  did  not  expect 
to  become  full  participants. 

The  different  expectations  described  above  have  brought 
generational  conflicts  among  the  Chinese  Americans,  most  of 
which  were  shown  in  the  stories.     Of  the  59%  of  the 
characters  who  modified  their  Chinese  values,  most  of  them 
were  parents  and  children.     These  who  wanted  to  keep  Chinese 
values  (34%)  were  grandparents  or  elders.     They  criticized 
the  younger  ones:     "You  young  Chinese.  You  shou'  know 
Chinese.     You  shou'  act  Chinese."  "American-born,  no 
brains."  fSea  Glass    Yep,  1979  p.  46  &  137).     "You  think  too 


much  'merican.     Not  think  Chinese.     Never  learn."  "I  tell 

you  that  most  native-born  no  brains."  (Child  of  the  Owl. 

Yep,  1977,  p.  41  &  p.  98).     The  younger  ones,  however,  had 

their  own  opinions.     They  ignored  the  elders.  "Only  the 

China  most  of  those  old-timers  remembered  even  at  that  time 

wasn't  there  anymore.     If  it  ever  was."   (Sea  Glass.  Yep, 

1979,  p.  47)  or  they  spoke  out, 

"Old  China  is  dead  and  you  can  never  go  back  to  it. 
I'm  growing  up  in  another  world.     Grandfather  is  trying 
to  stand  still.     I  will  always  remember  the  traditions 
of  China,  I  will  always  honor  my  family,  but  I  must  be 
what  I  was  born  to  be."  (The  Moon  Guitar.  Niemeyer, 
1969,   p.  143). 

"It  may  be  your  past.   .   .  It's  not  mine"  (Child  of  the 
Owl.  Yep,  1977,  p.  113) . 

Although  changes  were  undergone  within  the  Chinese 
American  community,  few  changes  were  made  in  their 
relationship  with  the  westerners.     Since  Chinese  Americans 
concealed  their  emotions  when  in  contact  with  Americans  both 
because  of  the  hostility  with  which  they  were  regarded  and 
because  they  often  felt  endangered  by  whites,  one  of  the 
stereotypes  associated  with  Chinese  Americans  is  being 
"inscrutable"  or  unpredictable  (Helmreich,  1981) .  This 
stereotype  was  reflected  in  the  stories  analyzed,  which 
indicated  that  in  verbal  behaviors,  92%  of  the  Chinese 
Americans  kept  silent  and  stood  still,  and  only  14%  of  them 
showed  aff illative  behaviors  to  other  ethnic  characters. 

America's  involvement  in  World  War  II  changed 
dramatically  the  position  of  Chinese  in  American  society. 
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The  Chinese  once  again  were  welcome  in  this  country.  About 
the  same  time,  because  of  the  great  success  of  many  Asian 
Americans,  a  new  stereotype  emerged.     The  Chinese  American 
has  become  one  of  the  "model  minorities"  in  the 
U.  S.   (Chin,  Foltz,  Junkin,  Kasindorf,  Shapiro,  &  Weathers, 
1982) .     However,  a  new  internal  conflict  among  Chinese 
Americans  has  emerged.     American-born  Chinese  (ABC)  want  to 
differentiate  themselves  from  those  Fresh-off -the-boat  (FOB) 
immigrant  Chinese.     The  former  tend  to  be  college  educated, 
have  middle-class  occupations,  and  live  outside  of  the 
inner-city  Chinatowns.     Many  of  the  FOBs  are  poorly  educated 
and  unable  to  speak  English,  live  in  Chinatowns,  and  ply  the 
low-wage  service  trades  or  sweatshop  manufacturing  plants 
that  are  typical  of  inner  cities  (Kitano  &  Daniels,  1988; 
Simpson,  1991) .     This  discrimination  among  Chinese  Americans 
was  reflected  in  Child  of  the  Owl   (Yep,   1977),  Sea  Glass 
(Yep,  1979)  and  The  Star  Fisher  (Yep,  1991). 

There  are  also  new  immigrant  Chinese  that  are  both 
middle  class  and  well  educated  who  have  brought  a  good  deal 
of  capital  to  the  U.  S.     These  immigrants  tend  to  live  in 
the  rural  areas.     They  have  experienced  a  very  short  period 
of  cultural  shock  and  then  have  integrated  into  the  society 
completely.     The  story  In  the  Year  of  the  Boar  and  Jackie 
Robinson  (Lord,  1984)  represented  this  kind  of  immigrant. 

When  making  an  analysis  of  the  stereotypes  of  the 
Chinese  American,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  for 
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the  history  of  this  ethnic  group  in  the  American  society. 
Studies  with  a  setting  in  the  early  period  (1880s)  of  the 
Chinese  immigration  portray  these  characters  according  to 
the  cultural  attributes  that  were  realistic  for  the  time. 
Most  of  the  stories  with  a  contemporary  setting  reflected 
the  changing  position  and  the  changing  perceptions  of 
Chinese  Americans  and  their  relationships  with  westerners. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  content  analysis  of  the 
16  children's  books  in  which  Chinese  Americans  are  portrayed 
is  presented  in  Chapter  V.     Conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  educators,  publishers,  and  additional  research  are 
offered. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  cross- 
cultural  interactions  of  Chinese  Americans  within  the 
multicultural  society  as  portrayed  in  realistic  fiction 
written  and  published  in  the  United  States  1967  through 
1991,  for  children  ages  eight  through  twelve.  Specifically, 
the  focus  was  on  identifying  the  frequency  of  the 
interactions  and  analyzing  the  characters  and  the  nature  of 
the  cross-cultural  interactions. 

A  search  through  the  literature  revealed  that 
multicultural  education  is  a  key  factor  to  developing 
harmonious  relations  among  various  ethnic  groups  (UNESCO, 
1983;  Lynch,  1989).     Children's  literature,  which  serves  as 
a  reflection  of  the  significant  values,  norms,  and  attitudes 
of  a  culture,  has  the  potential  for  assisting  in  the 
understanding  of  other  cultures  as  well  as  the  integration 
of  those  cultures  into  the  mainstream  society  (Chambers, 
1971;  Tanyzer  &  Karl,   1972) .     The  rapid  change  in  the  ethnic 
structure  of  the  American  population  mandates  the  necessity 
for  multicultural  learning  for  children,  the  next  generation 
(Banks,  1987;  Tonkin  &  Edwards,  1981;  Gilliom  and  Remy, 
1978) .     However,  the  images  of  minority  Americans  in 
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children's  books  are  frequently  omitted,  selected,  or 
distorted  (Zimet,  1976) .     Chinese  Americans  have  been 
historically  excluded  from  children's  literature  by  virtue 
of  their  biological,  social,  and  cultural  characteristics 
(Committee  on  the  Study  of  Teaching  Materials  in  Intergroup 
Relations,  1944-1946;  Cast,  1966;  Morgan,  1974;  Chew,  1987). 
Therefore,  the  examination  of  the  cross-cultural 
relationships  of  Chinese  Americans  in  children's  books  for 
transmitting  the  appropriate  insights  of  dynamic  interracial 
relations  among  different  ethnic  groups  is  an  issue  worthy 
of  serious  investigation. 

The  Procedures 
To  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  research,  a  technique  of 
content  analysis,  defined  as  relating  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  textual  content  to  social  and  cultural  context 
(Weber,   1987) ,  was  used.     Two  aspects  of  cross-cultural 
interaction:     (1)  intracultural  interaction  (interaction 
within  the  Chinese  American  society,  and  (2)  interaction 
(interaction  of  Chinese  Americans  with  individuals  belonging 
to  other  ethnic  groups)  as  presented  in  16  selected 
children's  fiction  books  were  analyzed.     Each  book  was 
divided  into  episodes  in  which  interactions  among  Chinese 
Americans  or  interactions  between  Chinese  Americans  and 
other  ethnic  characters  took  place.     Using  the  information 
about  Chinese  Americans  collected  from  related  literature, 
the  researcher  developed  coding  sheets  which  she  used  to 
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record  the  information  for  each  character  and  his/her  role 
in  an  interaction  as  presented  in  each  episode.     As  a 
result,  the  frequency,  nature,  and  characteristics  of  the 
cross-cultural  interactions  were  specified.     Also,  any 
changes  in  the  quality  (e.g.,  favorable  or  unfavorable)  of 
the  cross-cultural  interactions  throughout  the  storylines 
were  evaluated. 

Results,  Discussion,  and  Conclusions 
Nine  questions  were  addressed  in  making  a  content 
analysis  of  the  sixteen  selected  children's  fiction  books. 
Based  on  the  data  analyzed,  the  following  findings  were 
evident. 

Question  1;     What  was  the  frequency  of  interactions  among 
Chinese  Americans  and  interactions  between  Chinese  Americans 
and  other  ethnic  groups? 

The  total  number  of  the  cross-cultural  interactions 
presented  in  the  stories  was  426.     The  number  of  occurrences 
for  interactions  within  group  and  interactions  with  other 
ethnic  groups  was  essentially  equal.     Specifically,  the 
interactions  among  Chinese  Americans  occurred  on  212 
occasions,  and  the  occurrence  of  interactions  between 
Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  groups  was  214. 

This  result  indicated  that  both  the  intracultural 
interactions  and  intercultural  interactions  of  the  Chinese 
Americans  depicted  in  the  books  were  active.     The  frequency 
of  both  interactions  did  not  show  any  difference  when 


comparing  the  fiction  books  written  in  different  periods. 
Therefore,  one  can  readily  conclude  that  the  Chinese- 
American  characters  in  the  children's  books  reviewed  were 
depicted  as  gradually  integrating  into  the  American 
society. 

Question  2 ;     What  were  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese  Americans  who  participated  in  the  interactions 
within  their  own  cultural  group  presented  in  the  fiction 
books? 

A  total  of  107  Chinese  American  characters  interacted 
with  people  from  their  own  cultural  group.     Characters  in 
roles  as  young  adults  and  children  comprised  the  major 
population  in  the  stories.     In  terms  of  generational 
classification,  the  first  generation  was  predominant,  with 
almost  equal  proportions  for  subsequent  generations. 
Foreign-born  Chinese  Americans  occupied  half  of  the  total 
population.     With  regard  to  the  number  of  years  the 
characters  had  lived  in  the  U.  S.,  over  half  (63.4%)  of  the 
Chinese  American  characters  had  been  living  in  the  U.  S. 
about  ten  to  twenty  years.     In  terms  of  the  status  of  the 
characters  in  the  stories,  of  the  16  characters  presented  in 
major  roles,  the  presence  of  females  (7)  and  males  (8)  was 
nearly  equal.     Males  were  disproportionally  presented  in 
supporting  roles  (64%)   and  minor  roles  (62%) .     Among  the  107 
Chinese  Americans,  76%  of  the  characters  lived  among  other 
Chinese  people,  mostly  in  Chinatowns  or  Chinese  camps. 
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These  depictions  of  Chinese  Americans  reflected  reality 
in  terms  of  the  history  of  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
Americans.     For  rationales  involving  security  and  safety, 
Chinese  Americans  depicted  in  the  books  tended  to  live  among 
their  own  cultural  group.     Also,  male  and  foreign-bom 
characters  were  dominant  in  these  16  books.     However,  the 
female  main  characters  were  frequently  portrayed  as  brave, 
intelligent,  and  ready  and  able  to  integrate  into  the  larger 
society.     They  were  able  to  achieve  their  goals  in  the 
stories.     The  authors  of  these  books  broke  away  from  the 
Chinese  tradition  that  regards  females  as  being  inferior  to 
males  in  the  social  structure.     Perhaps,  the  authors  wished 
to  project  a  more  positive  image  of  the  role  of  the  female. 
Question  3 ;     What  was  the  basic  information  (settings, 
topics,  the  quality  of  experiences,  and  so  on)  related  to 
the  nature  of  the  interactions  among  Chinese  Americans? 

A  total  of  212  interactions  among  Chinese  Americans  was 
found  in  the  stories.     These  interactions  were  more  likely 
to  take  place  at  home  for  both  in  Chinatown  (59%)  and  non- 
Chinatown  residents  (49%) .     The  relationships  between 
Chinese  Americans  in  the  interactions  were  diverse.  For 
early  immigrants  who  were  more  likely  to  come  to  America 
alone,  the  interactions  among  friends  were  more  frequent 
than  those  among  family  members.     Subsequent  immigrants, 
however,  showed  more  interactions  among  family  members. 


Most  the  topics  of  the  interactions  evolved  from 
situations  where  young  characters  were  required  to  accept 
the  authority  of  their  elders  and  activities  that  required 
social  interaction  (63%) .     In  terms  of  the  quality  of  the 
experiences  in  the  interactions,  the  Chinese  American 
characters  were  likely  to  have  favorable  experiences  when 
they  obeyed  the  elders,  accomplished  achievements,  and  made 
friends.     The  results  showed  that  when  dealing  with  their 
own  cultural  group,  Chinese  Americans  were  more  Chinese- 
oriented  than  American-oriented  ,  but  the  discrepancy 
between  these  extremes  were  not  significant. 
Questions  4;     What  were  the  guiding  principles,  attitudes, 
behaviors,  and  problems  of  Chinese  Americans  within  their 
own  cultural  group? 

In  the  interactions  within  the  group,  the  Chinese 
American  characters  modified  their  cultural  values  to  adopt 
American  values  more  frequently  than  not.     Also,  they  were 
flexible  in  their  attitudes  toward  their  own  cultural  group 
and  the  larger  society. 

In  terms  of  verbal  behaviors,  younger  Chinese  Americans 
showed  less  preference  for  learning  their  native  language 
and  culture  than  their  elders  did;  instead,  they  were  quite 
proficient  in  English.     Most  of  the  Chinese  American 
characters  usually  modified  their  nonverbal  behaviors  to  be 
Americanized.     The  sources  of  their  problems  within  their 
cultural  group  were  various.     As  shown  in  the  data,  most  of 
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the  problems  related  to  self-identity  and  conflicts  between 
the  Chinese  culture  and  the  American  culture  (59%).     In  most 
instances,  Chinese  Americans  (41%)  abided  by  Chinese 
tradition  to  solve  their  problems.     These  mixed  results 
implied  that  the  authors  of  these  fiction  books,  written  by 
both  Chinese-American  authors  and  American  authors, 
generally  adhere  to  the  "integration"  view  as  to  how  Chinese 
Americans  can  fit  into  American  society,  especially  in  those 
stories  with  contemporary  settings.     With  regard  to  one  of 
the  assumptions  of  the  study  that  literature  reflects  the 
society,  these  fiction  books  clearly  reflected  the 
multicultural  perceptions  widely  accepted  by  the  society  in 
recent  years. 

Question  5;  What  were  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  characters  in  the 
intercultural  interactions? 

A  total  of  47  out  of  107  (46%)  of  the  Chinese  Americans 
participated  in  the  interactions  with  other  ethnic  groups  in 
the  stories.     Nearly  equal  opportunities  for  both  foreign- 
born  and  American-born  Chinese  Americans  existed  for  these 
interactions.     Younger  Chinese  Americans  were  more  likely  to 
break  down  the  barriers  across  cultural  groups  than  older 
characters.     Male  characters  interacted  with  other  ethnic 
characters  more  frequently  than  females;  however,  the 
discrepancy  between  gender  was  not  high  for  those  characters 
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who  were  portrayed  as  the  major  characters  in  the  stories. 
In  their  interactions  with  other  ethnic  groups,  the 
supporting  and  minor  Chinese  American  characters  were  more 
freguently  portrayed  as  males  than  females,  67%  in 
supporting  status  and  61%  in  minor  status  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  characters  from  other  ethnic  groups 
in  the  intercultural  interactions  was  101.     Adults  (66%) 
held  the  dominant  roles  in  these  stories.     In  terms  of 
ethnic  background,  90%  of  the  characters  were  whites;  the 
other  10%  were  almost  equally  distributed  among  black, 
Italian,  Australian,  and  French.     Male  characters  were  more 
likely  to  interact  with  Chinese  Americans  than  females.  The 
place  of  residence  of  over  half  of  these  characters  were  not 
be  specified. 

From  the  data,  a  preponderance  of  male  characters  was 
shown  for  both  Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  characters 
in  the  intercultural  interactions.     Ages  and  the  number  of 
years  residing  in  the  U.  S.  of  Chinese-American  characters 
was  found  to  be  related  to  the  frequency  of  their 
participation  in  the  intercultural  interactions.  The 
younger  American-born  Chinese  Americans  and  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  U.  S.  more  than  ten  years  were  more  likely  to 
be  familiar  with  the  larger  society;  therefore,  they  were 
willing  to  participate  the  larger  society.  The  Chinese- 
American  characters  who  lived  in  Chinatown  had  more 
opportunities  to  interact  with  other  ethnic  characters. 
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Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  those  residing 
in  Chinatown  were  employed  in  occupations  that  required 
going  outside  Chinatown  to  work. 

Question  6;     What  was  the  basic  information  (settings, 
topics,  the  quality  of  experiences,  and  so  on)  related  to 
the  nature  of  the  intercultural  interactions? 

The  214  interactions  between  Chinese  American  and  other 
ethnic  groups  described  in  the  stories  were  most  likely  to 
take  place  in  schools.     Because  the  relationships  between 
Chinese  Americans  and  other  ethnic  characters  were  most 
likely  to  be  acquaintance,  social-oriented  interactions  were 
sources  for  the  dominant  topics  discussed.     When  the 
interactions  were  cooperative  situations,  the  experiences 
were  positive  or  favorable.     This  information  implied  that 
the  positive  feelings  toward  different  ethnic  groups  could 
be  created  through  cooperative  situations.  Various 
proportions  of  characters  (Chinese  American: Other  ethnic 
characters)  were  depicted  in  different  episodes.     In  most 
situations,  the  experiences  characters  engaged  in  were 
favorable.     Only  when  the  proportion  became  one  Chinese 
American  interacting  with  a  lot  of  characters  from  other 
ethnic  groups,  did  the  experiences  became  unfavorable.  The 
message  revealed  from  the  data  implied  that  the  proportion 
of  the  characters  from  different  ethnic  groups  influenced 
the  results  of  the  intercultural  interactions;  therefore,  in 
order  to  obtain  positive  effects  in  the  intercultural 
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interactions,  the  proportion  of  the  members  from  different 
ethnic  groups  needs  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Question  7;    What  were  the  guiding  principles, 
attitudes,  behaviors,  and  problems  of  Chinese  Americans 
toward  other  ethnic  groups? 

In  the  intercultural  interactions,  most  (45.1%)  of  the 
Chinese-American  characters  held  the  perceptions  that  human 
beings  are  equal  and  similar.     Most  wanted  to  be  treated  as 
individuals  (31%) ,  or  individuals  with  a  different  ethnic 
background  (38%) .     The  Chinese-American  characters  presented 
an  integration  view  toward  both  Chinese  culture  and  western 
culture,  but  even  so,  they  (77%)  were  more  likely  to  keep 
the  "Chinese"  spirit  inside.     Most  (96%)  Chinese  Americans 
showed  flexibility  in  their  acceptance  of  help  by  other 
ethnic  characters.     Their  feelings  toward  other  ethnic 
characters  became  more  positive  through  the  intercultural 
interactions.     However,  their  degree  of  accessibility  was 
not  necessarily  more  positive  after  the  interactions. 
Sometimes  Chinese  Americans  were  more  closed  after  the 
interactions  because  they  were  frustrated  by  the  negative 
attitudes  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

In  terms  of  language,  71.4%  of  the  Chinese  American 
characters  used  English  as  a  tool  to  communicate  with  other 
ethnic  characters.     Frequently,  the  Chinese  Americans  asked 
questions  and  indicated  other  ethnic  characters '  mistakes 
without  hesitation.     Their  nonverbal  behaviors  represented 
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both  Chinese  culture  and  the  western  culture.    Contrary  to 
what  one  might  expect,  the  Chinese  Americans  rarely  bowed  to 
each  other  or  to  other  ethnic  characters  in  their  nonverbal 
interactions. 

At  least  60%  of  the  Chinese  American  characters 
experienced  some  difficulties  in  the  process  of  integration. 
Their  skin  color  and  physical  traits  and  their  native 
customs  were  the  main  barriers  in  their  integration  as  shown 
in  the  stories.     Usually,  the  Chinese  American  characters 
tolerated  these  prejudices  from  other  ethnic  characters  and 
won  their  friendships  by  making  efforts  to  assimilate  into 
the  western  culture  and  by  accomplishing  plausible 
achievements . 

The  data  showed  that  most  of  the  Chinese  Americans  were 
portrayed  as  being  open  and  flexible  in  adapting  to  the 
larger  society.     However,  their  racial  and  cultural  traits 
remained  the  obstacles  in  the  process  of  integration  into 
the  American  society. 

Question  8;  What  were  the  guiding  principles,  attitudes, 
behaviors,  and  problems  of  other  ethnic  characters  toward 
Chinese  Americans  described  in  these  stories? 

Prior  to  interacting  with  Chinese  Americans,  other 
ethnic  characters  presented  various  preconceived  ideas 
toward  Chinese  Americans.     The  majority  seemed  to  think 
Chinese  Americans  would  have  differences  from  themselves; 
therefore,  they  were  not  likely  to  question  the  values  and 


beliefs  presented.     As  the  storylines  developed  and  other 
ethnic  characters  interacted  with  Chinese  Americans,  they 
were  more  positive,  understanding,  and  accepting  of  this 
minority  group. 

The  attitudes  portrayed  of  other  ethnic  characters 
showed  that  at  least  half  of  them  were  concerned  about  the 
opinions  of  the  entire  society  toward  the  Chinese  Americans. 
However,  they  often  offered  friendship  and  help  to  Chinese 
American  characters,  except  when  it  might  be  unacceptable  to 
others . 

Other  ethnic  characters  took  equal  turns  talking  when 
they  had  conversations  with  the  Chinese  Americans.  They 
tended  to  express  their  feelings  directly  and  openly.  Over 
half  of  the  other  ethnic  characters  encouraged  the  Chinese 
Americans  to  express  themselves  clearly.     Few  of  the 
characters  permitted  the  Chinese  Americans  to  be  the  leader 
in  the  interaction.     Also,  they  rarely  showed  aff illative 
behaviors  toward  the  Chinese  Americans. 

In  terms  of  problems,  the  characters  from  other  ethnic 
groups  often  encountered  competition  from  the  Chinese 
Americans.     Cultural  conflicts  and  language  difficulties 
were  also  two  sources  that  caused  problems  for  other  ethnic 
characters  in  their  interactions  with  the  Chinese  Americans. 

As  portrayed  in  these  books,  most  of  the  other  ethnic 
characters  tried  to  be  courteous  to  Chinese  Americans  most 
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of  the  time  but  only  a  few  characters  chose  to  extend  their 
relationship  beyond  the  acquaintance  level. 

Question  9:     To  what  extent  did  the  cross-cultural  relations 
portrayed  in  these  fiction  stories  reflect  reality  as 
described  in  the  review  of  the  literature?      To  what  extent 
did  the  portrayals  of  cross-cultural  interactions  of  Chinese 
Americans  in  children's  realistic  fiction  reflect  racial  or 
cultural  stereotypes? 

The  portrayal  of  Chinese  Americans  in  the  16  books 
reflected  both  a  realistic  and  a  stereotypic  picture,  taking 
into  account  the  history  of  their  immigration  to  America. 
The  time  of  the  story  settings  and  the  ages  of  the 
characters  influenced  the  extent  to  which  stereotypes  were 
portrayed.     For  example,  stories  set  in  the  1880s  presented 
characteristics  of  the  culture  that  in  some  instances  were 
real  at  the  time;  stories  with  contemporary  settings  and 
later-generation  characters  presented  fewer  stereotypes. 
Another  example,  Chinese  Americans  were  often  stereotyped  as 
having  strong  family  ties.     Of  the  total  of  107  Chinese 
Americans  portrayed  in  the  stories,  only  47  actually 
interacted  with  other  ethnic  characters.     This  supports  the 
belief  that  Chinese  Americans  choose  to  stay  within  their 
own  group.     On  the  other  hand,  59%  of  the  Chinese  Americans 
were  inclined  to  modify  their  values  and  50%  wanted  to 
become  integrated  (not  assimilated)   into  the  larger  society. 
Most  of  these  characters  were  third  and  fourth  generation 


Chinese  Americans.    Although  77%  wanted  to  be  thought  of  as 
Chinese,  their  attitudes  toward  other  ethnic  groups  became 
more  flexible  and  positive  as  the  number  of  interactions 
increased.     Therefore,  one  might  conclude  that  Chinese 
Americans  do  indeed  have  strong  family  ties;  however,  as 
they  increase  their  interactions  outside  the  family  they 
become  more  open  and  integrated  into  the  larger  society. 

The  data  in  this  study  revealed  changing  concepts 
toward  American  society  among  Chinese  Americans  from  those 
of  other  studies  reviewed.     For  example,  in  the  older  books 
reviewed  by  Chew  (1986) ,  Chinese  Americans  were  portrayed  as 
adhering  to  an  assimilation  view.     The  books  analyzed  in 
this  study  conveyed  an  integration  view  about  how  Chinese 
Americans  can  fit  into  the  society.     This  change  in  views 
reflects  the  changing  concepts  toward  multicultural ism  of 
this  society. 

Other  stereotypes  of  Chinese  Americans  such  as 
pigtails,  laundrymen,  Chinese  food,  and  loving  to  gamble  and 
to  eat  tended  to  be  overpresented  in  these  16  fiction  books. 
While  not  all  of  the  stereotypes  were  negative,  their 
overpresentation  might  convey  inaccurate  messages  about 
Chinese  Americans. 

Among  the  16  fiction  books  analyzed,  6  books  were 
written  by  Chinese-American  authors.     No  doubt  these  authors 
based  their  stories  on  the  memories  which  were  related  to 
their  personal  experiences.     They  described  the  process  of 
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the  integration  of  Chinese  Americans  into  American  society 
along  with  the  hardships  and  bitterness  endured  by  the 
Chinese  American  under  the  shadow  of  exclusion.  Pigtails, 
laundrymen,  storekeepers,  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago,  gambling,  brotherhood,  and  the  Chinese  American  in 
rural  areas  were  evident  in  the  stories  by  two  American-born 
authors.  Yep  and  Joe.     The  foreign-born  author,  Bao,  on  the 
other  hand,  recorded  her  first  year  of  immigration  to 
America,  which  presented  the  stereotypes  of  the  Chinese  in 
China  in  1947.     References  to  women  with  bound  feet  and  the 
authority  of  the  elders  in  the  family  were  well  depicted  in 
her  book.     Even  though  these  books  were  fiction,  for  these 
Chinese  American  authors,  the  books  were  more  personal 
records . 

Among  the  remaining  nine  fiction  books  written  by 
American  authors,  two  presented  the  lives  of  the  Chinese 
early  immigrants,  six  portrayed  the  Chinese  American  living 
in  Chinatown,  and  one  described  the  Chinese  American  living 
in  a  rural  area.     As  established  from  the  trend  of  settings 
these  authors  most  frequently  described,  one  can  conclude 
that  in  the  eyes  of  those  American  authors,  the  Chinese 
American  in  Chinatown  remained  the  representatives  of  all 
Chinese  Americans.     However,  they  did  not  exaggerate  the 
negative  stereotypes  either.     Through  their  storylines  and 
characterizations,  they  presented  the  dreams  of  early 
Chinese  immigrants,  the  general  conflicts,  the  adjustment  of 
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new  immigrants,  and  the  relationships  with  the  westerners  of 
the  Chinese  American.     Somewhat  lacking  in  depth,  the  six 
books  presented  an  overall  impression  about  the  settings, 
the  people,  and  the  culture  one  might  find  in  Chinatown. 
The  thread  between  these  books  lay  in  a  commonality  of 
perspective  typically  perceived  by  outsiders.     For  example, 
descriptions  of  Chinese  food,  laundrymen,  clothing,  and 
pigtails  prevailed. 

Thus,  the  books  written  by  both  Chinese  American 
authors  and  American  authors  did  present  the  stereotypes 
with  some  relationships  to  reality.     However,  those 
stereotypes  were  overpresented  and  in  some  instances  out-of- 
date.     They  were  by  no  means  indications  of  the  various 
experiences  of  the  modern  Chinese  Americans.     As  Rose  (1985) 
put  it,  there  are  many  "paragons"  among  the  current 
generation  of  Chinese  Americans,  therefore,  the  experiences 
of  the  Chinese  Americans  in  the  U.  S.  should  be  presented 
from  various  perspectives.     For  children,  it  is  especially 
important  because  they  are  most  likely  to  deal  with 
different  types  of  Chinese  Americans  in  their  future. 

None  of  the  authors  from  both  groups  showed  a 
particular  difference  among  relationships  of  Chinese 
Americans  with  westerners.     Most  of  the  time,  white 
Americans  along  with  other  types  of  westerners  were 
portrayed  in  the  role  of  the  helper — ready,  willing  and  able 
to  help  Chinese  Americans  without  any  hesitation. 
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Unfortunately,  this  portrayal  inherently  reduced  the  Chinese 
Americans  to  a  lesser  role — namely,  those  persons  who  need 
to  be  helped.     Although  33%  of  the  Chinese  American 
characters  achieved  their  goals  through  the  development  of 
the  episodes,  very  often,  they  were  helped  by  the 
westerners.     Only  one  book  (Her  Own  Song.  Howard,  1988) 
written  by  an  American  author  presented  the  Chinese  American 
as  a  helper  throughout  the  story;  whereas,  the  other  book 
fPraqonwinqs.  Yep,  1975)  written  by  a  Chinese  American 
author  presented  the  Chinese  American  as  a  helper  in  about 
one  fourth  of  the  book.     The  information  revealed  by  the 
authors  from  both  ethnic  groups  indicated  that  the  Chinese 
American,  in  the  history  of  immigration,  not  only  suffered 
as  an  ethnic  group  from  the  discrimination  of  whites,  but 
also  was  helped  by  individual  whites  who  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  process  of  the  integration  of  the 
Chinese  American. 

Recommendations 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  following 
recommendations  are  submitted  for  educators,  publishers,  and 
future  research: 
For  Educators 

1.     Provide  for  children  stories  that  realistically 
portray  Chinese  Americans  in  an  effort  to  prepare  them  for  a 
multicultural  society.     Such  stories  might  be  selected  for 
read-aloud  time  and  included  in  classroom  and  media  center 
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collections  for  children  to  select  for  silent  reading  and 
later  discussion.     Also,  provide  non-fiction  materials  that 
include  historical  and  current  information. 

2.  Participate  in  workshops,  seminars,  and  courses  on 
the  history  of  Chinese  Americans  in  the  U.  S.     With  this 
background,  educators  will  become  familiar  the  relationships 
between  reality  and  stereotypes,  the  changing  position  of 
the  Chinese  American,  and  the  changing  relationship  between 
Chinese  Americans  and  westerners;  therefore,  provide 
children  with  more  accurate  information  about  this  culture. 

3.  Explore  and  test  different  strategies  for 
discussing  the  contents  of  Chinese  American  literature  with 
children  in  order  to  help  children  understand  and  appreciate 
this  culture. 

4.  Plan  cooperative  learning  activities  that  provide 
students  from  various  ethnic  groups  opportunities  to 
interact  with  each  other  to  achieve  a  common  goal. 

For  Publishers 

The  growth  of  the  Chinese  population  and  the  increasing 
interest  in  studying  different  cultures  among  American  adult 
readers  has  aroused  enthusiasm  among  publishers  for  Chinese 
American  literature  during  recent  years  (Simpson,   1991) . 
However,  there  is  a  dearth  of  children's  fiction  portraying 
Chinese  Americans.     For  instance,  there  were  only  23 
children's  fiction  books  listed  under  the  heading  of  Chinese 
in  the  U.  S.  in  Subject  Guide  to  Children's  Books  in  Print 
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from  1970  to  1980.     Among  them,  only  10  new  children's 
fiction  books  were  published  in  the  1970s.     In  the  1980s, 
there  were  only  15  children's  fiction  books  listed  under  the 
title  of  Chinese  in  the  U.  S.  in  Subject  Guide  to  Children's 
Book  in  Print  from  1980  to  1991.     Among  these  books,  three 
r Johnny  Hona  of  Chinatown.  Bulla,  1952;  Green  Ginger  Jar. 
Judson,  1949;  Fifth  Chinese  Daughter.  Wong,  1950)  were 
initially  published  before  1960  and  one  (West  Coast  Chinese 
Boy.  Lim,  1979)  described  the  Chinese  in  Canada.     The  number 
of  fiction  books  that  focused  on  Chinese  Americans  published 
in  the  1980s  was  five.     The  number  is  still  incredibly  small 
when  considering  the  fact  that  over  5000  children's  books 
are  published  in  U.  S.  every  year.     Hence,  the  researcher 
recommends  to  publishers  of  children's  literature  the 
following: 

1.  Seek  authors  of  children's  books  who  are  able  to 
write  books  of  high  literary  quality  that  present  well- 
developed  Chinese  American  characters.     Also,  well -developed 
story  plots  will  enhance  the  readability  of  the  fiction 
book;  therefore,  enhance  the  interests  of  readers  to  absorb 
more  information  about  Chinese  Americans  from  the  fiction 
books. 

2.  Publish  more  fiction  and  non-fiction  materials 
which  portray  more  recently  arrived  immigrant  Chinese 
Americans.     These  new  immigrants,  many  of  whom  possess  a 
better  education  and  business  expertise  than  their 
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predecessors,  are  most  likely  to  live  among  and  work  in  the 
dominant  culture  in  a  contemporary  setting.     Therefore,  we 
would  expect  that  different  patterns  of  interactions  would 
be  portrayed.     Children's  fiction  books  portraying  new 
Chinese  immigrants  might  provide  a  more  realistic  and 
comprehensive  view  of  this  ethnic  group. 

3.     Publish  more  materials  presenting  various 
experiences  of  Chinese  Americans.     Chinese  Americans  might 
be  portrayed  as  serving  in  all  facets  of  American  life — in 
politics,  professions,  business  trades;  as  senators, 
lawyers,  news  reporters,  astronaut,  executives,  movie  stars, 
shopkeepers,  labors  and  unemployed  workers — to  reflect  the 
current  reality. 
For  Further  Research 

1.  The  current  study  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
children's  literature  has  a  positive  influence  on  children's 
attitudes  toward  people  of  different  colors,  languages,  and 
cultures.     Further  studies  should  be  made  to  test  the 
assumption  that  attitudes,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  toward 
Chinese  Americans  are  developed  after  reading  the  children's 
books  containing  realistic  portrayals  of  Chinese  Americans. 

2.  There  is  a  need  to  expand  this  study  to  examine  the 
cross-cultural  interaction  patterns  of  Chinese  Americans 
presented  in  other  mass  media  such  as  films  and  television 
programs.     Such  an  investigation  would  perhaps  lead  to  an 
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overall  understanding  of  the  current  status  of  Chinese 
Americans  within  contemporary  American  society. 

3.  Researchers  could  also  explore  the  cross-cultural 
interaction  patterns  among  other  ethnic  groups,  for  example, 
American  Indians  and  whites  or  blacks  and  whites  portrayed 
in  children's  literature.     This  kind  of  research  might 
provide  more  systematic  information  about  race  relations  in 
American  society  today.     The  findings  of  the  present  study 
warrant  further  investigation. 

4.  Still,  further  research  could  be  conducted  to 
explore  Chinese  Americans  from  different  regions  of  Asia. 
Such  a  study  would  provide  information  about  different 
perceptions  held  by  Chinese  Americans  toward  the  American 
society. 

5.  It  would  be  meaningful  to  this  researcher  to 
explore  the  images  or  cross-cultural,  interaction  patterns  of 
the  westerners  in  Chinese  children's  literature  published  in 
Taiwan.     Such  a  study  would  provide  valuable  information 
regarding  the  cross-cultural  perspectives  in  that  particular 
setting. 

6.  In  light  of  the  effects  of  the  Civil  Rights 
movement,  future  study  might  focus  on  the  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  the  publications  about  minorities  in  the  1980s 
(Foster,  1987) .     Such  a  study  might  reveal  a  substantial 
trend  in  the  recent  effects  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement. 
Also,  further  studies  could  be  made  to  compare  the  treatment 
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of  all  minority  Americans  in  children's  literature  by  each 
decade.     Such  a  study  might  provide  supplemental  information 
for  evaluating  the  influences  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement. 
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APPENDIX  B 
CODING  SHEETS 


FORM  A     THE  INTRACULTURAL  CHECKLIST 

Book  Title:  

Episode  No.  :   Name:  

A.  Age  

B.  Sex:  

C.  Generational  Status:  

D.  Length  of  stay  in  the  U.S.:  

E.  Place  of  birth:  

F.  Place  of  residence:  

G.  Status  in  the  story:  a.  Main 

b.  Supporting 

c.  Minor 

H.  Setting  for  the  interaction:  

I.  Topic  or  subject  of  the  interaction:  

J.  Relationship  with  the  partner:  

K.  Experiences  in  the  interaction:  a.  Favorable 

b.  Unfavorable 

c.  Can  not  be  specified. 
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Guiding  Principles 

1.  The  character  wants  to  go  back  to  homeland  someday. 

2.  The  character  wants  to  stay  in  the  U.S.. 

3.  The  character  thinks  U.S.  is  his/her  homeland. 

4.  The  character  thinks  his/her  life  in  the  U.S.  is  better 
than  the  life  in  China. 

5.  The  character  thinks  his/her  life  in  the  U.S.  is  the 
same  as  the  life  in  China. 

6.  The  character  thinks  his/her  life  in  the  U.S.  is  worse 
than  the  life  in  China. 

7.  The  character  keeps  Chinese  values. 

8.  The  character  rejects  Chinese  values. 

9.  The  character  modifies  his/her  Chinese  values  to  adopt 
American  values. 

10.  The  character  switches  his/her  values  depending  on 

situations. 

11.  The  character  prefers  Chinese  food. 

12.  The  character  prefers  American  food. 

13 .  The  character  has  no  strong  preference  in  either 
kind  of  food. 

14.  The  character  prefers  Chinese  clothes. 

15.  The  character  prefers  American  clothes. 

16.  The  character  has  no  strong  preference  in  either  kind  of 
clothes. 

17 .  The  character  thinks  the  American  education  is  loosely 
structured . 

18.  The  character  thinks  the  American  education  is  very  good 
for  training  independence  for  individuals. 

19.  The  character  thinks  it  is  very  important  to  be  perfect 

in  doing  things  in  order  not  to  lose  Chinese's  face. 

20.  The  character  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  be  perfect  in 
doing  things  but  Chinese  face  is  not  so  important. 

21.  The  character  thinks  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  perfect 
in  doing  things  in  order  to  keep  Chinese  face. 

22.  The  character  lives  in  an  extended  family. 

23.  The  character  lives  in  a  nuclear  family  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  aged  parents. 

24.  The  character  lives  in  a  nuclear  family  which  keeps 
little  relationships  with  the  aged  parents. 

25.  The  character  respects  other's  right. 

26.  The  character  does  not  respect  other's  right. 
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Attitudes 

1.  The  character  has  a  strong  desire  to  change  his/her 
culturally-related  habitual  behaviors. 

2.  The  character  has  a  little  desire  to  change  his/her 
culturally-related  habitual  behaviors. 

3.  The  character  has  no  desire  to  change  his/her 
culturally-related  habitual  behaviors. 

4.  The  character  is  willing  to  go  through  the  process  of 
resocialization  according  to  the  demand  of  the  host 
society. 

5.  The  character  is  reluctant  to  go  through  the  process 
of  resocialization  according  to  the  demand  of  the  host 
society. 

6.  The  character  refuses  to  go  through  the  process  of 
resocialization  according  to  the  demand  of  the  host 
society. 

7.  The  character  seeks  to  participate  in  American  society. 

8.  The  character  wants  to  participate  in  American  society. 

9.  The  character  does  not  participate  in  American  society. 

10.  The  character  feels  he/she  is  an  American. 

11.  The  character  feels  he/she  is  a  Chinese. 

12.  The  character  likes  to  switch  his/her  ethnic  identity 
according  to  different  situations. 

13.  The  character  feels  it  is  necessary  to  learn  English 
for  success. 

14.  The  character  feels  it  is  unavoidable  to  learn  English 
but  keeps  an  interest  in  learning  Chinese. 

15.  The  character  feels  it  is  unnecessary  to  learn  English 
in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  U.S. 

16.  The  character  likes  the  Chinese  school. 

17.  The  character  feels  it's  o.k.  to  have  fun  in  the 
Chinese  school. 

18.  The  character  hates  to  go  to  the  Chinese  school  to 
learn  Chinese. 

19.  The  character  wants  to  have  Chinese  friends. 

20.  The  character  wants  to  have  American  friends. 

21.  The  character  wants  to  have  friends  from  both  ethnic 
groups . 
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Behaviors 

Verbal 

1. 

The 

character 

speaks  Chinese  in  the  interaction. 

^  • 

The 

character 

speaks  English  in  the  interaction. 

J  . 

The 

character 

speaks  both  language  in  the  interaction. 

4. 

The 

character 

speaks  fluent  Chinese. 

5 . 

Tne 

character 

speaks  a  little  Chinese. 

6 . 

The 

character 

speaks  little  Chinese. 

7. 

The 

character 

can  speak  fluent  English. 

8. 

The 

character 

can  speak  a  little  English. 

9. 

The 

character 

can  speak  little  English. 

10. 

The 

character 

can  not  speak  English. 

11. 

The 

character 

always  speaks  English. 

12. 

The 

character 

speaks  English  very  often. 

13. 

The 

character 

sets  up  the  rules  of  using  both  language. 

14. 

The 

character 

asks  questions  when  he/she  does  not 

understand  the  meaning. 

15. 

The 

character 

does  not  ask  questions  when  he/she  does 

not  understand  the  meaning. 


Nonverbal 

1.  The  character  keeps  a  lot  contact  with  his/her  fellow 
ethnic  members. 

2.  The  character  keeps  a  little  contact  with  his/her 
fellow  ethnic  members. 

3.  The  character  keeps  little  contact  with  his/her 
fellow  ethnic  members. 

4.  The  character  can  read  English  newspaper. 

5.  The  character  can  recognize  a  few  English  words. 

6.  The  character  can  recognize  only  few  English  words. 

7.  The  character  can  not  read  English. 

8.  The  character  can  read  Chinese  newspaper. 

9.  The  character  can  recognize  a  few  Chinese  characters. 

10.  The  character  can  recognize  only  few  Chinese  characters. 

11.  The  character  can  not  read  Chinese  characters. 

12.  The  character  obeys  elders. 

13.  The  character  does  not  obey  elders. 

14.  The  character  makes  balance  in  adopting  elders' 
opinions. 
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15.  The  character  has  an  affiliative  behavior  in  the 
interaction. 

16.  The  character  stands  or  sits  still  in  the  interaction. 

17    The  character  listens  carefully  and  quietly  when  others 
talk. 

18.  The  character  makes  a  few  interruptions  when  others 
talk. 

19.  The  character  bows  to  the  elders. 

20.  The  character  does  not  bow  to  the  elders. 
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Problems 

1.  The  character  suffers  sex  discrimination  from  her  own 
cultural  group. 

2.  The  character  suffers  the  pressures  of  learning  Chinese 
from  his/her  family. 

3.  The  character  wants  to  have  personal  right. 

4.  The  character  wants  to  keep  Chinese  tradition. 

5.  The  character  wants  to  be  more  Americanized. 

6.  The  character  suffers  the  competition  from  his/her  own 
ethnic  groups. 

7.  The  character  has  a  struggle  to  perform  well  in  order 
not  to  lose  face. 

8.  The  character  escapes  from  the  problem. 

9.  The  character  determines  to  achieve  greater  success. 

10.  The  character  solves  his/her  problems  by  obeying 
Chinese  tradition. 

11.  The  character  solves  his/her  problems  by  adopting 
American  values. 

12 .  The  character  solves  his/her  problems  by  switching 
his/her  value  systems. 


FORM  B-1  THE  INTERCULTURAL  CHECKLIST 

General  Information  of  the  Chinese  American  Character 

Book  Title;  

Episode  No.:   Name:  

A .  Age :  

B.  Sex:  

C.  Ethnic  background:  

D.  Physical  characteristics:  

E.  Length  of  stay  in  the  U.S.:  

F.  Place  of  residence:  

G.  Status  in  the  story:  a.  Main 

b.  Supporting 

c.  Minor 

H.  Setting  for  the  interaction:  

I.  Topic  or  subject  of  the  interaction:  

J.  Relationship  with  the  partner:  

K.  Situation  in  the  interaction:  a.  Competition. 

b.  Cooperation. 

c.  Can  not  be  specified. 
L.  Experiences  in  the  interaction:  a.  Favorable. 

b.  Unfavorable. 

c.  Can  not  be  specified. 
M.  The  proportions  of  the  characters:   
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Guiding  Principles 

1.  The  Chinese  American  character  thinks  other  ethnic 
people  are  superior  to  his/her  own  ethnic  group. 

2.  The  Chinese  American  character  thinks  other  ethnic 
people  are  inferior  to  his/her  own  ethnic  group. 

3.  The  Chinese  American  character  thinks  other  ethnic 
people  are  equal  and  similar  to  himself /herself . 

4.  The  Chinese  American  character  uses  a  western  name. 

5.  The  Chinese  American  character  uses  his/her  Chinese 
name. 

6.  The  Chinese  American  character  uses  both  western  and 
Chinese  names  for  different  settings. 


7.  The  Chinese  American  character  eats  Chinese  food. 

8.  The  Chinese  American  character  eats  American  food 

9.  Can  not  be  specified  in  the  episode. 

10.  The  Chinese  American  character  wears  clothes  with 
Chinese  style. 

11.  The  Chinese  American  character  wears  clothes  with 
western  style. 

12.  Can  not  be  specified  in  the  episode. 

13.  The  Chinese  American  admires  other  ethnic  character's 
physical  appearance. 

14.  The  Chinese  American  feels  comfortable  with  his/her  own 
physical  appearance. 

15.  The  Chinese  American  character  feels  comfortable  with 
Chinese  culture  and  likes  to  introduce  his/her  own 
culture  to  other  ethnic  character (s) . 

16.  The  Chinese  American  character  feels  funny  and  strange 
with  his/her  own  culture;  instead,  he/she  feels 
comfortable  with  American  culture. 

17.  The  Chinese  American  character  has  a  struggle  to  balance 
himself/herself  between  Chinese  and  American  culture. 

18.  The  Chinese  American  character  does  not  show  any 
personal  feeling  toward  these  two  cultures. 


19.  The  Chinese  American  character  cares  more  about  other 
ethnic  character's  feeling,  attitude  and  opinion 
toward  him/her  own  ethnic  group  than  toward 
himself/herself  as  an  individual. 

20.  The  Chinese  American  character  cares  about  other 
ethnic  character's  feeling,  attitude  and  opinion 
toward  his/her  own  ethnic  group,  as  well  as 
himself/herself  as  an  individual. 
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21.  The  Chinese  American  character  cares  less  about  other 
ethnic  character's  feeling,  attitude  and  opinion 
toward  his/her  own  ethnic  group  than  toward 
himself/herself  as  an  individual. 

22.  The  Chinese  American  character  feels  assimilating  in 
Western  culture  is  very  important  to  be  accepted  by 
other  ethnic  character. 

23.  The  Chinese  American  character  feels  being  unique  for 
his/her  own  culture  can  be  accepted  by  other  ethnic 
character. 

24.  The  Chinese  American  character  feels  integrating  both 
culture  is  better  and  easy  to  be  accepted  by  other 
ethnic  character. 

25.  The  Chinese  American  character  feels  the  Chinese  culture 
a  burden  for  his/her  assimilation. 

26.  The  Chinese  American  character  appreciates  the 
uniqueness  of  Chinese  culture  although  he/she 
assimilates  the  western  culture. 

27.  The  Chinese  American  character  likes  to  be  a  Chinese. 

28.  The  Chinese  American  character  likes  to  be  an  American. 
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Attitudes 


1.  The  Chinese  American  character  is  ready  and  willing  to 
offer  critics  or  suggestions. 

2.  The  Chinese  American  character  shows  timid  and  shy  when 
being  asked  for  suggestions  or  critics. 

3.  The  Chinese  American  character  keeps  silent  when  being 
asked  for  suggestions  or  critics. 

4.  The  Chinese  American  character  has  a  sense  of  hvunor. 

5.  The  Chinese  American  character  is  serious. 

6.  The  Chinese  American  character  has  a  positive  feeling 
toward  other  ethnic  character  before  the  interaction. 

7.  The  Chinese  American  character  has  a  negative  feeling 
toward  other  ethnic  character  before  the  interaction. 

8.  The  Chinese  American  character  has  a  neutral  feeling 
toward  other  ethnic  character  before  the  interaction. 

9.  The  Chinese  American  character  is  accessible  and  open. 

10.  The  Chinese  American  character  is  closed  and  withdrawn. 

11.  The  Chinese  American  character  is  neutral  and  moderate. 

12.  The  Chinese  American  character  has  a  positive  feeling 
toward  other  ethnic  character  after  the  interaction. 

13.  The  Chinese  American  character  has  a  negative  feeling 
toward  other  ethnic  character  after  the  interaction. 

14.  The  Chinese  American  character  has  a  neutral  feeling 
toward  other  ethnic  character  after  the  interaction. 

15.  The  Chinese  American  character  feels  ashamed  when  he/she 
is  helped  by  other  ethnic  character. 

16.  The  Chinese  American  character  feels  uncomfortable  when 
being  helped  by  other  ethnic  character. 

17.  The  Chinese  American  character  feels  comfortable  when 
being  helped  by  other  ethnic  character. 

18.  The  Chinese  American  character  wants  to  be  accepted  by 
other  ethnic  character  very  strongly. 

19.  The  Chinese  American  character  wants  to  be  accepted  by 
other  ethnic  character. 

20.  The  Chinese  American  character  shows  no  interests  being 
accepted  by  other  ethnic  character. 


"1 
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Behaviors 
Verbal 

1.  The  Chinese  American  character  speaks  English  fluently. 

2.  The  Chinese  American  character  speaks  a  little  English. 

3.  The  Chinese  American  character  speaks  little  English. 

4.  The  Chinese  American  character  can  not  speak  English. 


5.  The  Chinese  American  character  uses  a  lot  of  Chinese 
vocabulary  and  dialect  when  communicating  with  other 
ethnic  character. 

6.  The  Chinese  American  character  uses  few  Chinese 
vocabulary  and  dialect  when  communicating  with  other 
ethnic  character. 

7.  The  Chinese  American  character  uses  English  when 
communicating  with  other  ethnic  character. 

8.  The  Chinese  American  character  asks  or  answers  questions 
without  hesitation. 

9.  The  Chinese  American  character  shows  hesitation  in 
asking  or  answering  questions. 

10.  The  Chinese  American  character  shows  a  repetitious 
speech. 

11.  The  Chinese  American  character  indicates  other  ethnic 
character's  mistakes  directly. 

12.  The  Chinese  American  character  indicates  other  ethnic 
character's  mistakes  indirectly. 

13.  The  Chinese  American  character  tolerates  other  ethnic 
character's  mistakes. 


14 .  The  Chinese  American  character  interrupts  the 
conversation  often. 

15.  The  Chinese  American  character  interrupts  the 
conversation  occasionally. 

16.  The  Chinese  American  character  keeps  silent  when  other 
ethnic  character  talks. 


17. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

promising. 

18. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

questioning. 

19. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

threatening. 

20. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

praising. 

21. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

declaring. 

22. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

requesting. 

23. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

diagnosing. 

24. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

joking. 

25. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

putting  other 

ethnic  character  down. 

26. 

The 

Chinese 

American 

character 

speaks 

for 

sympathy . 
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Nonverbal 

1.  The  Chinese  American  character  shows  affiliative 
expressiveness . 

2.  The  Chinese  American  character  does  not  show  affiliative 
expressiveness . 

3.  The  Chinese  American  character  is  independent  when 
making  decisions. 

4.  The  Chinese  American  character  depends  on  his/her 
partner  make  decision  for  him/her. 

5.  The  Chinese  American  character  plays  an  active  and 
decisive  role  in  the  interaction. 

6.  The  Chinese  American  character  plays  a  supporting  role 
in  the  interaction. 

7.  The  Chinese  American  character  follows  other  ethnic 
character's  direction  in  the  interaction. 

8.  The  Chinese  American  character  bows  to  other  ethnic 
character. 

9.  The  Chinese  American  character  shows  Western  custom  when 
he/she  meets  other  ethnic  character. 

10.  The  custom  can  not  be  specified  in  the  episode. 
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Problems 

1.  The  Chinese  American  has  a  difficulty  getting  along 
with  other  ethnic  character. 

2.  The  Chinese  American  does  not  have  a  difficulty  getting 
along  with  other  ethnic  character. 

3.  The  Chinese  American  has  a  difficulty  getting  along  with 
other  ethnic  character  because  of  his/her  color. 

4.  The  Chinese  American  has  a  difficulty  getting  along  with 
other  ethnic  character  because  of  his/her  custom. 

5.  The  Chinese  American  has  a  difficulty  getting  along  with 
other  ethnic  character  because  of  his/her  good 
performance. 

6.  The  Chinese  American  has  a  difficulty  getting  along  with 
other  ethnic  character  because  of  his/her  poor 
English. 

7.  The  Chinese  American  has  a  difficulty  getting  along 
with  other  ethnic  character  because  of  his/her 
disability  in  learning. 

8.  The  Chinese  American  has  a  difficulty  getting  along  with 
other  ethnic  character  because  of  his/her  physical 
appearance. 

9.  The  Chinese  American  character  solves  his/her  conflict 
with  other  ethnic  character,  if  any,  by  fighting 

back  directly. 

10.  The  Chinese  American  character  solves  his/her  conflict 
with  other  ethnic  character,  if  any,  by  fighting 

back  indirectly  (eg.  excellent  academic  achievement, 
seeking  supports  by  others) . 

11.  The  Chinese  American  character  solves  his/her  conflict 
with  other  ethnic  character,  if  any,  by  tolerance. 

12.  The  Chinese  American  character  achieves  his/her  goal  in 
this  episode. 

13.  The  Chinese  American  character  fails  to  achieve  his/her 
goal  in  this  episode. 

14.  The  Chinese  American  character  wins  his/her  friendship 
with  other  ethnic  character (s)  by  his/her  personality. 

15.  The  Chinese  American  character  wins  his/her  friendship 
with  other  ethnic  character (s)  by  his/her  achievement 
and  competence. 

16.  The  Chinese  American  character  wins  his/her  friendship 
with  other  ethnic  character (s)  by  his/her  assimilation. 


FORM  B-2     INTERCULTURAL  CHECKLIST 

General  Information  of  the  Other  Ethnic  Character 

Book  Title:  

Episode  No. :   Name:  

A.  Age:  

B.  Sex:  

C.  Ethnic  background :  

D.  Physical  characteristics:  

E.  Length  of  stay  in  the  U.S.:  

F.  Place  of  residence:  

G.  Status  in  the  story:  a.  Main 

b.  Supporting 

c.  Minor 

H.  Setting  for  the  interaction:  

I.  Topic  or  subject  of  the  interaction:  

J.  Relationship  with  the  partner:   

K.  Situation  in  the  interaction:  a.  Competition. 

b.  Cooperation. 

c.  Can  not  be  specified. 
L.  Experiences  in  the  interaction:  a.  Favorable. 

b.  Unfavorable. 

c.  Can  not  be  specified. 
M.  The  proportions  of  the  characters:   
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Guiding  Principles 

1.  The  character  feels  the  Chinese  American  mysterious 
before  the  interaction. 

2.  The  character  feels  the  Chinese  American  interesting 
before  the  interaction. 

3.  The  character  feels  the  Chinese  American  bored  before 
the  interaction. 

4.  The  character  feels  the  Chinese  American  warm  and 
helpful  before  the  interaction. 

5.  The  character  thinks  the  Chinese  American  should  look 
like  himself /herself  before  the  interaction. 

6.  The  character  thinks  the  Chinese  American  would  have 
some  differences  from  himself/herself  before  the 
interaction. 

7.  The  character  thinks  the  Chinese  American  as  an  unique 
individual  before  the  interaction. 

8.  The  character  feels  the  Chinese  American  mysterious 
after  the  interaction. 

9.  The  character  feels  the  Chinese  American  interesting 
after  the  interaction. 

10.  The  character  feels  the  Chinese  American  bored  after 
the  interaction. 

11.  The  character  feels  the  Chinese  American  warm  and 
helpful  after  the  interaction. 

12.  The  character  criticizes  Chinese  values  and  beliefs. 

13.  The  character  imposes  his/her  own  values  and  beliefs  on 
the  Chinese  American. 

14.  The  character  accepts  different  values  and  beliefs  the 
Chinese  American  presented. 
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Attitudes 

1.  The  character  expects  to  have  a  Chinese  American  friend. 

2.  The  character  feels  reluctant  to  have  a  Chinese  American 
friend. 

3.  The  character  does  not  expect  to  have  a  Chinese  American 
friend. 

4.  The  character  shows  interests  in  Chinese  culture. 

5.  The  character  is  indifferent  in  Chinese  culture. 

6.  The  character  shows  hatred  toward  Chinese  culture. 

7.  The  character  cares  about  other  people's  opinions  toward 
the  Chinese  American  character  very  much. 

8.  The  character  is  self -minded. 

9.  The  character  offers  friendship  and  help  to  the  Chinese 
American. 

10.  The  character  avoids  offering  friendship  and  help  to 
the  Chinese  American. 

11.  The  character  is  indifferent. 
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Behaviors 
Verbal 

1.  The  character  expects  the  Chinese  American  to  speak 
English  fluently  before  the  interaction. 

2 .  The  character  predicts  the  Chinese  American  to  have  a 
language  problem  before  the  interaction. 

3.  The  character  interrupts  often  when  the  Chinese 
American  talks. 

4.  The  character  interrupts  occasionally  when  the  Chinese 
American  talks. 

5.  The  character  does  not  interrupt  when  the  Chinese 
American  talks. 

6.  The  character  monopolizes  the  conversation. 

7.  The  character  and  the  Chinese  American  take  turns  in  the 
conversation . 

8.  The  character  talks  less  than  the  Chinese  American  do. 

9.  The  character  tries  to  speak  Chinese. 

10.  The  character  does  not  try  to  speak  Chinese. 

11.  The  character  uses  expressive  words. 

12.  The  character  does  not  use  expressive  words. 

13.  The  character  tries  to  talk  jokes  to  make  the 
conversation  interesting. 

14.  The  character  talks  seriously. 

15.  The  character  expresses  his/her  feelings  openly  and 
directly  in  the  interaction. 

16.  The  character  expresses  his/her  feelings  indirectly  in 
the  interaction. 

17.  The  character  expresses  directly  when  he/she  disagrees 
with  the  Chinese  American. 

18.  The  character  expresses  indirectly  when  he/she  disagrees 
with  the  Chinese  American. 

19.  The  character  does  not  express  his/her  disagreements  at 
all. 

20.  The  character  teases  the  Chinese  American  for  his/her 
accented  speech. 

21.  The  character  encourages  the  Chinese  American  to  express 
himself/herself  clearly. 
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22.  The  character  calls  the  Chinese  American  by  his/her 
first  name. 

23.  The  character  calls  the  Chinese  American  by  his/her  last 
name. 

24.  The  character  calls  the  Chinese  American  by  his/her 
nickname. 

25.  The  character  calls  the  Chinese  American  by  his/her 
English  name. 


26  The  character 

27.  The  character 

28.  The  character 

29.  The  character 

30.  The  character 

31.  The  character 

32.  The  character 

33.  The  character 

34.  The  character 
down. 

35.  The  character 


speaks  for  promising, 
speaks  for  questioning, 
speaks  for  threatening, 
speaks  for  praising, 
speaks  for  declaring, 
speaks  for  requesting, 
speaks  for  diagnosing, 
speaks  for  joking. 

speaks  for  putting  the  Chinese  American 
speaks  for  sympathy. 


Nonverbal 

1.  The  character  dominates  the  interaction. 

2.  The  character  supports  the  Chinese  American  in  the 
interaction. 

3.  The  character  follows  the  Chinese  American  in  the 
interaction. 


4.  The  character  shows  aff illative  expressiveness. 

5.  The  character  does  not  show  aff illative  expressiveness. 
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Problems 

1.  The  character  can  not 
accented  English. 

2.  The  character  can  not 
custom. 

3.  The  character  can  not 
standing  performance. 

4 .  The  character  can  not 
learning  disability. 

5.  The  character  can  not 
passivity  and  quiet. 


understand  the  Chinese  American's 
understand  the  Chinese  American's 
endure  the  Chinese  American's  out- 
endure  the  Chinese  American's 
endure  the  Chinese  American's 
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